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Selecting the Photographic Library 


WARWICK BARSE MILLER 


™y last article, I surveyed a list 
x of books on photography now avail- 
oy of) able, and I am now going to select 
359 ee! from that list volumes which will 
kes) be suitable for the amateur photo- 
grapher’s library. But since not every amateur 
practices photography from the same point of 
view, it is evident that one library would not be 
practical to all, and the books important to the 
artistic photographer would be useless to the 
scientific photographer, and vice versa. I have, 
therefore, drawn up libraries for those primarily 
interested in the general, the artistic, the scien- 
tific, the laboratory, and the industrial branches 
of photography. Also, under each of these 
classifications I have given two libraries of 
different prices, so that the amateur with the 
lean purse will have the opportunity to buy a 
good library, as well as the amateur with the fat 
purse. 

In view of the fact that the general side of 
photography covers such a broad and diversified 
field, I have selected two optional libraries both 
under the expensive and less expensive ones. 
First, there is the single-volume library: 
“Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Photography.” 

“Photography: Its Principles and Application.” 
Alfred Watkins. 

“Pictorial Composition in Photography.” Arthur 
Hammond. 

“A B C of Artistic Photography.” A. J. Anderson. 

“Practical Color Photography.” E. J. Wall. 

“Treatise on the Airbrush With Progressive Lessons.” 
S. W. Frazer. 

“How to Make Good Prints.” M. D. Miller. 

“Chemistry for Photographers.”” Wm. R. Flint. 

“Nature Photography for the Beginner.” E. J. Bed- 
ford. 

“Optics for Photographers.” Dr. Hans Harting. 

“The Art of Retouching Negatives and Practical 
Directions How to Finish and Color Photographic 
Enlargements.” Robert Johnson. 


“How to Make Lantern Slides.” Frank R. Fraprie. 
“First Steps in Photomicrography. ’’F. Martin Duncan. 
“Photographic Amusements.” Walter E. Woodbury. 
“Modern Telephotography.”” Capt. Owen Wheeler. 
“Profitable Processes.” (Photo-Miniature 142.) 
(Ceramics.) 
“Romance of Modern Photography.” C. R. Gibson. 
“Photography on Tour.” H. Snowden Ward. 
“Cramer’s Manual,” “Lumiére Autochromes,” and 
“The Amateur Photographer’s Manual” are given 
free by the manufacturers. 


The price of this library is about $40, and its 
advantage is that each volume is an individual, 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Another 
very good type of library is the encyclopedic 
type which instead of having the individual 
textbooks has a complete course in photography 
written by two men and compressed into ten 
orderly volumes. Such is the following: 


“The Self-Instructing Library of Practical Photo- 
graphy.” Schriever & Cummings. 10 vols. with 
glossary. 

“Photography Its Principles and Application.” Alfred 
Watkins. 

“Modern Telephotography.” Capt. Owen Wheeler. 

“Airplane-Photography.” Herbert E. Ives. 

“A B C of Artistic Photography.” A.J. Anderson. 

“Photography on Tour.”” H. Snowden Ward. 

“Panoramic Photography.” (Photo-Miniature 73.) 

“Romance of Modern Photography.” C. R. Gibson. 

“Photographic Enamels.” Rene d’Heliecourt. 

“Cramer’s Manual,”’ Lumiére Autochromes,” and 
“The Amateur Photographer’s Manual.” 


These two libraries may seem way beyond the 
means of most amateurs, and for them the fol- 
lowing two will tell them plenty, and if they 
desire to read any more on a subject they can 
borrow free of charge as many books as they 
want at any public library. The first one is 
about $12. 

“Self-Instructing Library of Practical Photography.” 
Schriever & Cummings. 10 vol. with glossary. 
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“Cramer’s Manual,” “Lumiére Autochromes,” and 
“The Amateur Photographer's Manual.” 


Another inexpensive one consists of 
“Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Photography.” 
“Photography Made Easy.” R. Child Bayley. 
“The Story of Photography.” Alfred Story. 
“Cramer’s Manual,” ““Lumiére Autochromes,” 
Amateur Photographer’s Manual,” and “How to 
Make Good Pictures.” 


Cassell’s ““Cyclopedia’’, price about $9, is a mine 
of information, explaining, for instance, several 
ways of enlarging, with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each, and in conjunction with 
Bayley’s textbook the amateur should be able to 
learn as much as from a larger library. 

In the library for the artistic photographer a 
large dictionary or cyclopedia is not needed, for 
this branch does not involve as many facts as the 
other branches of the science. However, if the 
amateur has plenty of money at his disposal, it 
would be well for him to go ahead and purchase 
either “Cassell’s Cyclopedia” or ‘“Wall’s Dic- 


tionary of Photography,” for a dictionary is 
very useful in any library. The first library is: 


“Photographic Words and Phrases.” (Photo-Minia- 
ture 169.) 

“Saturday With My Camera.” Stanley C. Johnson. 

“Pictorial Composition in Photography.” Arthur 
Hammond. 

“A B C of Artistic Photography.” A. J. Anderson. 

“Pictorial and Landscape Photography.” Published 
by Puoto-Era. (Now out of print.) 

“Pictorial Landscape Photography.” The Photo 
Pictorialists of Buffalo. 

“Art Principles in Portraiture.” Otto Walter Beck. 

“The Art of Retouching Negatives,” etc. Robert 
Johnson. 

“The Oil and Bromoil Processes.” Mortimer & 
Coulthurst. 

““How to Make Enlargements.”’ Frank R. Fraprie. 

“Who Discovered Photography?’ (Photo-Minia- 
ture 60.) 

“Light and Shade—and Their Applications.” M. 
Luckiesh. 

“How to Make Good Pictures” and “The Amateur 
Photographer’s Manual.” 
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This collection of fine books cost about $20, but 
a less expensive library, costing but $7.95, is the 
following. In any case the artistic photographer 
should borrow and read A. J. Anderson’s book. 


“Photographic Words and Phrases.” (Photo-Minia- 
ture 169.) 

“Saturday With My Camera.” Stanley C. Johnson. 

“Pictorial Composition in Photography.” Arthur 
Hammond. 

“Practical Retouching.” Frank R. Fraprie. 

“The Oil and Bromoil Processes.” Mortimer & 
Coulthurst. 

“How to Make Enlargements.” F. R. Fraprie. 


The two volumes by Hammond and Johnson 
form the basic knowledge here, and the others 
are small books which give perhaps new view- 
points on the subject. The amateur can gradually 
add to any library, for at first he merely wants 
enough books to begin with. The next book I 
would buy would be A. J. Anderson’s. 

And now we come to the library for those 
interested in the scientific branch of photography, 
and as it must contain almost as much factual 
matter as the general library it is necessarily 
large. The first one consists of 


“Self-Instructing Library of Practical Photography.” 
Schriever & Cummings. 10 vols. with glossary. 


‘Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry.” 
Prof. Louis Derr. (For amateurs who have studied 
these two subjects, and, if they have not, they had 
better get “Photography: Its Principles and 
Application” by Alfred Watkins.) 

“Chemistry for Photographers.” Wm. R. Flint. 

“Optics for Photographers.” Dr. Hans Harting. 

**Photo-Engraver’s Handbook on Etching and Finish- 
ing.” P. C. Raymer. 

“Science and Practice of Photographic Printing.” 
Lloyd I. Snodgrass. 

“Practical Principles of Plain Photomicrography.” 
George West. 

“Practical Color Photography.” E. J. Wall. 

“Nature Photography for the Beginner.” E. J. 
Bedford. 

“Modern Telephotography.”’ Capt. Owen Wheeler. 

““Cramer’s Manual,” and Amateur Photographer's 
Manual.” 

This library amounts to about $40, and covers 

a good broad field in science with excellent 

textbooks on each subject. Kinematography 

and Astronomical photography are not included; 
but if the amateur is particularly interested he 
can get “Practical Kinematography and Its 

Application” by Frederick A. Talbot, and the 

editor of this magazine can recommend him books 

on astronomy. A cheaper library is 


“Cassell’s Cyclopedia” or “Wall’s Dictionary”’. 
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“Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry.” 
Prof. Louis Derr. Or, 

“The Science and Practice of Photography.” J. R. 
Roebuck. More elementary. 

“Chemistry for Photographers.” C. F. Townsend. 

“*How to Choose and Use a Lens.” Frank R. Fraprie. 

“Optical Notions for the Photographer.” (Photo- 
Miniature 153.) 

“Nature Photography.”’ Stanley C. Johnson. 

“The Airbrush and the Photographer.” (Photo- 
Miniature 181.) 

“Profitable Processes.” (Photo-Miniature 142.) 
Photoceramics. 

“Telephotography.” C. F. Lan-Davis. 

“First Steps in Photomicrography.” F. Martin Duncan. 

“Figures, Facts and Formulas of Photography.” 
(Photo-Miniature 173.) 

*“Cramer’s Manual” and ‘“The Amateur Photographer’s 
Manual.” 


Here is a neat little collection which may be 
purchased for about $14.30, the difference from 
the former library being the smaller books and 
the absence of the ten-volume encyclopedia. 


For those who like to do laboratory work most 
of the time the following laboratory library is 
most suitable. 


“Cassell’s Cyclopedia” or ‘‘Wall’s Dictionary.” 

“Photography: Its Principles and Application.” A. 
Watkins. 

“The Science and Practice of Photographic Printing.” 
Lloyd I. Snodgrass. 

“The Oil and Bromoil Processes.” Mortimer & 
Coulthurst. 

“Chemistry for Photographers.” Wm. Flint. For 
those who have not had physics and chemistry, or 

“Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry.” 
Prof. Louis Derr. (If the amateur buys this book 
he will not have to buy Watkins’ or Flint’s books.) 

“The Art of Retouching Negatives” etc. Robert 
Johnson. 

“Photographic Enlarging.” R. Child Bayley. 

*Photo-Engraving Primer.” Stephen H. Horgan. 

“Treatise on the Airbrush with Progressive Lessons.” 
S. W. Frazer. 

“Practical Color-Photography.” E. J. Wall. 

“Practical Principles of Plain Photomicrography.”’ 
George West. 
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“Photographic Enamels.’ Rene d’Heliecourt. 
“Cramer’s Manual,” “The Amateur Photographer’s 
Manual,” and “How to Make Good Pictures’. 


This is a collection of good complete texts on all 

subjects likely to be met with in the photographic 

laboratory. It costs about $31, while a smaller 

one for $12 consists of: 

“Wall’s Dictionary of Photography.” 

“Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry.” 
Prof. Louis Derr. Or, 

“The Science and Practice of Photography.” (For 
amateurs who have not studied physics and 
chemistry.) 


clopedia becomes of vital importance. Individual 
textbooks on subjects are unnecessary, unless 
the amateur is going to do work in some special 
branch, in which case he can refer to the preceding 
libraries. 


“Self-Instructing Library of Practical Photography.’ 
Schriever & Cummings. 10 vols. 

“Photography: Its Principles and Application.” Alfred 
Watkins. 

“The Commercial Photographer.” L. G. Rose. 

“Cash from Your Camera.” Frank R. Fraprie. 

“Photographs for the Papers: How to Take and Place 
Them.” John Everard. 


THE LAST SPARK 


DAVID STERN LOEB 
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“Chemistry for Photographers.” Wm. R. Flint. 

“The Oil and Bromoil Processes.” Mortimer & 
Coulthurst. 

“How to Make Enlargements.” Frank R. Fraprie. 

“Cramer’s Manual,” “Lumiére Autochromes,” and 
‘The Amateur Photographer’s Manual.” 


If the amateur can use Professor Derr’s book, 
he can get along without Flint’s chemistry, but 
if he has not studied chemistry and physics it 
will be absolutely necessary for him to have the 
latter volume. Without it the library could be 
reduced to $9.50. There are not as many volumes 
in this library; but a good many subjects are 
cursorily treated in the one textbook; and, of 
course, the amateur can keep adding. 

Amateurs interested in the financial and indus- 
trial branches of photography will find the fol- 
lowing library ample and costing a moderate 
price of $27. Here again, industrial photography 
involves a good many branches, and the ency- 


“Photography for the Press and Photography for 
Profit.” F. J. Mortimer. 

“Making Your Camera Pay.” Frederick C. Davis. 

“One Hundred Advertisements for Photographers.” 
The Abel Publishing Co. 

“Cramer’s Manual,” “Lumiére Autochromes.” and 
“The Amateur Photographer’s Manual.” 


A smaller library which the amateur can get 

along with quite easily is: 

“Wall's Dictionary of Photography.” 

“Practical Amateur Photography.’ Wm. S. Davis. 

“The Commercial Photographer.” L. G. Rose. 

“Cramer’s Manual,” “Lumiére Autochromes,” and 
“The Amateur Photographer’s Manual.” 


One can learn a good deal from Wall’s Dictionary, 
for it contains 2,000 references with quite 
voluminous explanations for a book of its size. 
Cassell is larger and may cost a dollar or two 
more. Either one is good. This library is 
about $12 and very serviceable for the amateur. 
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Photographing Parades 


GEORGE FRANCIS HOGAN 


HERE is nothing that stirs up the 
blood more than the blare of a 
military band. There are few 
sights more pleasing to the eye than 
row upon row of well-drilled troops, 
in perfect marching order, with their brightly 
colored uniforms. Is it any wonder that crowds 
will stand for hours in all sorts of weather to 
witness such a display? Parades have much to 
offer the man or woman with a camera; but 
how few really good pictures of this kind we see. 
Yet, there is nothing at all difficult about making 
views of this sort, and they are within reach of 
all of us who live in towns or cities. Every town 
has its local bodies, lodges, chapters, national 
guard regiments, bands and so forth. Even 
the smallest hamlet boasts of at least one band 
and a volunteer fire department. 

However, the larger cities offer the best 
opportunities, and it is through the wide, well- 
paved streets or avenues that the marchers may 
be seen to the best advantage. Starting-time 
is usually in the photographer’s favor; for most 
parades start at ten or ten-thirty a.m. and two 
or two-thirty p.m. Eleven and one o’clock are 


also common starting-hours; but the former are 
the most popular; and of these, two-thirty is the 
best. Out of sixteen military parades, witnessed 
by the writer, eleven started at two-thirty, 
one at ten, one at ten-thirty, one at eleven, and 
two at one o'clock. Memorial Day exercises 
are exceptions, as these differ slightly on account 
of the age of the veterans, and the heat in most 
parts of the country at this time of the year 
(May 30). This procession starts early, about 
nine A.M. There is also much work to be done, 
decorating graves, monuments and so forth, so 
that the early start is necessary. However, the 
point I am trying to get at is that the starting- 
time of most parades is also the best time to 
photograph them. 

The route usually chosen is along a wide 
avenue, which more often than not runs north 
and south; this will give a side lighting through 
the side streets which is most desirable. If the 
course runs along a parkway, so much the better, 
as trees, shrubs, or even a long, low, stonewall 
will make a better background than portions of 
buildings. A position on the corner of a cross 
street, with the sun coming through, over the 
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shoulder, and shining on drawn sabers, rifles, 
buttons and so forth will give the best effects. 
The best time to “shoot” is when the head of a 
column just emerges from the shade of the 
avenue into the bright sun, and while part of it 
is still in shadow. Use the old rule of exposing 
for the shadows and the results will show two 
different lighting-effects on the same uniform. 
Long lines of soldiers, that reach from side 
to side of the avenue, will not, as a rule, make 
so good a picture as the more compact columns, 
four or six abreast; for those nearest the 
camera will be bisected on the plate or film and 


and other special features of whichever particular 
parade you are photographing. 

The best working-distance I have found to . 
be eighteen to twenty-eight feet with a 614-inch 
lens; with a smaller camera, say V. P. or 244 
x 314, the distance should be less, about ten to 
fifteen feet for the best results. As to the type 
of camera: one equipped with a direct wire-frame 
finder, or a reflex, is the only instrument suited 
to this branch of photography. The indirect or 
brilliant finder is useless here, for you are always 
having someone stepping in front of you. How- 
ever, if no other camera is available, the small 


THE REVIEWING-STAND 


the perspective of the line will appear exagger- 
ated. The bands and color-bearers are excellent 
picture-subjects—the brass-instruments and col- 
orful flagsand banners photograph well. Generally 
these bodies march in small groups. Khaki or 
O. D. does not photograph very well; regiments 
in full dress uniforms make much better material. 
Cavalry troops make a poor showing in pictures, 
as the results show a confused jumble of hoofs 
and legs, not at all pleasing. Horses cannot be 
expected to keep time with music, although I 
have seen some cavalry regiments with every 
horse in perfect step. This is an exceptionally 
rare sight, and one that may only be seen on gala 
occasions, when each regiment is on its metal. 
Other good subjects are the ambulances, artillery, 
portable kitchens and blacksmith shops, motor 
searchlights, tanks, tractors, reviewing-stand, 
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camera may be held upside down, and by 
looking up into the finder, you can sometimes 
get over the heads of anyone in front of you. 
The results are none too certain, and the small 
finder had best not be considered at all. The 
best of them all is the wire-frame finder, not 
excelled even by the reflex, for you can watch 
the progress of the marchers up to and including 
the exposure; this is an advantage worth every- 
thing in making pictures of parades. 

From experience, I have found the best view- 
point to be a low one, if possible: a crouching 
position, with the camera at eye level, will not 
necessarily increase the foreground, and it will 
lend a suggestion of height to the marchers. 
Great care must be used with exposure. In order 
to get troops in the rear as well as those in front 
in sharp focus, it will be necessary to stop down 
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considerably, especially if you are using 314 x 
414 or larger size camera. Of course, one is not 
compelled to have the rear of the column as 
sharp as the front, but the sharp all-over print is 
the most pleasing in this instance. A very short 
exposure is required to arrest the movement of 
rapidly marching feet, 1/100, if possible, 1/50 
at least; anything slower than this will show 


at close quarters. There is also the opportunity 
of views from a window or roof which show the 
long line of marchers, stretching along the 
street or avenue. Very often a huge flag will be 
carried vertically in the hands of a score or 
more girls or women, and this will make a very 
impressive picture, if handled correctly. 

The photographer can often “cash in” on’ 


THE MYSTIC SHRINERS 


motion; 1/50 at F/11 from two to three p.m. in 
bright sun, 1/100 at F/11 from ten a.m. to two 
p.M. will take care of most subjects. Drab 
khaki-clad “doughboys” will require twice the 
exposure necessary for white-garbed “gobs”. 
Black, dark blue and red will take the same 
exposure as khaki. Light gray, light blue, and 
white will take less time. These are about the 
only colors seen in a military parade. 

There are also interesting parades of fraternal 
orders, and here we will see a greater variety of 
colors. These lodge-parades are gorgeous affairs, 
with all sorts of silken banners, plumes, fezzes, 
hoods, robes, floats and so forth. While watching 
one of these pageants, one longs for a rapid 
autochrome plate, that he might record faith- 
fully the splendor of the colors seen; but we 
can make very good records with the good old- 
fashioned Ortho. plate, or film, if only we use a 
little judgment with regard to exposure. So 
far, we have been dealing only with pictures 
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some real good results. The daily papers pay 
liberally for views that have some distinctive 
feature which their men have perhaps missed, 
or thought not worth making. This is not meant 
as a reflection on press-photographers; but I 
have seen press men “pass up”’ real “good stuff” 
and waste plates on something with a lot of 
color that perhaps looked well at the time but 
did not show up well in the reproduction at all. 

Another point worth considering: If you have 
a reflex or fairly large camera of any type, and a - 
little nerve, you can very often “‘smooze”’ in 
among the press men to a better vantage point 
without being asked any questions, and by not 
making yourself too conspicuous, hold your 
position. In this way you will have a better 
opportunity for unobstructed views. During 
the New York Silver Anniversary Jubilee, the 
writer gained the press-stand in this manner, 
and was enabled to make a number of exposures 
that would have been impossible otherwise. 
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From a Photographer’s Notebook 


NED HUNGERFORD 


TaVERY artist who does good work 
| does so for himself, just as every 
i writer or musician who does good 
} work creates for himself. What 
2} he does pleases him or not, as it 
seems good or not to his inner self. Afterwards, 
he hopes others will like what he himself likes 
best. 

Most photographers assume that daylight and 
electric light work the same. I have talked to 
only one who had studied the areas covered by 
each. He agreed with me that they affect quite 
different surfaces. Electric light goes so far and 
stops abruptly. Daylight goes around the ob- 
ject, lending a softening effect to the shadow side. 

I have never seen a face that was uninterest- 
ing. I have never seen eyes without a message. 
I have never found a profile that was not pho- 
tographic. There is every possibility in any 
face. 

Claude Bragdon told me that technique is the 
death of art. Photography is sinking to the 
level of a technique. Any amount of darkroom- 
life will not produce an artist. The feeling of 
color, atmosphere, line-movement or rhythm, 
expression and mood—the spirit of the subject, 
is a matter of deep study. 

It is noticeable, and increasingly so, that the 
pictorial and portrait-photographers are drifting 
farther apart. The pictorialists find their work 
less valuable for industrial uses and the por- 
traitists find their work less valuable for artistic 
uses. 

The true artist is often neglected in the exhi- 
bitions because the committees in charge and 
the speakers and demonstrators at such con- 
ventions are usually chosen for their “success” 
in the photographic business-world. 

The vulgar brass-band methods of the indus- 
trial photographers to get trade have sent the 
artist into other fields. These commercialists 
call photography a game, to themselves, using 
many devices to increase their activity, while 
they declare to others that photography is an art, 
and point to themselves as artists dedicated to 
the seeking of beauty. 

Experimenting has taught me what Whistler 
meant when he said the two things necessary to 
a good photograph are the gray tones and the 
atmosphere between the subject and the camera. 
These are impossible when strong lights are used. 

Making a picture with a soft-focus lens has no 
effect on the composition, although the photo- 
graphers often think so. 


Photographers consider which side of the 
subject’s face is best; whether the shoulders are 
narrow or broad; whether the clothes lie smoothly 
or not—as though any of these were to be con- 
sidered in the interpretation of the mood and 
spirit of the person! 

Composition is a matter of the flowing of the 
lines. 

I have studied art; and have written a volume 
of poems; and have been a student of music for 
years. I find them all necessary in my photo- 
graphic work. 

Either beauty and originality can be produced 
in the negative, or the camera is not a true 
medium for art Hand-work on the print is an 
excuse for lack of good work on the negative. 

The serious student should begin without 
rules. Certain natural ones will form as they 
are needed. No others are worth considering. 

Clothes ought not to be disturbed from their 
natural way of lying on the subject. To 
straighten collars, pull down sleeves or waist, is 
to disturb the outward showing of the build and 
carriage of the person. To fully interpret the 
sitter, the very wrinkles of cloth have their 
necessary part. 

Good line-movement is necessary. The sweep 
of three or four of the longest lines in a pictorial 
study ought to be interesting in itself, with the 
rest of the photograph removed. There is 
something beautiful in a few bending grasses, 
as we study them in a Japanese print. 

There are a hundred worthwhile studies 
always within sight. Why sigh to be in some 
other place for material! I know a fine artist 
who sees so much beauty, constantly changing, 
in his own little attic-studio that he is content 
to remain there with enough canvas and paint 
at hand to catch a part of it. 

Strange scenes and different costumes are not 
necessarily more artistic. The least and com- 
monest object becomes lovely in the eyes of the 
lover of beauty! 

The subject may be told to look pleasant, but 
if he feels uncomfortable the photograph will 
show it. 

Why must people always smile in a photo- 
graph! I see that people are more often serious 
than not, so I intend to photograph them that 
way. 

Everybody has a profile. Yet, most pho- 
tographers refuse to photograph any but a few. 
Nevertheless, it is as revealing as the front view, 
and just as good. 
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THE ANTIQUE-LOVER 


There is no face that is not beautiful, posed 
and lighted correctly. And with wrong posing 
and lighting, the most beautiful face becomes 
ugly! 

A portrait of hands may be more revealing 
than a head-study. The face may conceal; but 
not the hands! 

The “operating” room is carefully fitted-up 
for operations, most of them fatal! 

Strong lighting closes the eyes and fades the 
color. Soft lighting opens the eyes and deepens 
the color. 

Photographers who admire my results, usually 
end by suggesting a different lens, a different 
film, a new camera, and some other paper! And 
they never tell me why! 

Among the pleasant remarks of Elbert Hubbard 
is the one in which he said Photography is a 


NED HUNGERFORD 


Fine Art in the hands of an artist. Sometimes, 
I think he is right. 

The artist who can paint a beautiful painting 
knows how to paint. The poet who writes a 
fine poem knows how to write. The photo- 
grapher who makes a beautiful picture need not 
argue about technique. 

The serious artist must try to find something 
wrong in every study he makes. This leads to 
growth. 

Today I am not satisfied with any of my work. 
I know I can do better. 

In photography, all advice is wasted. 


[Whether or not we agree with all Mr. Hun- 
gerford has set down in his notebook, we be- 
lieve that he has given us something to think 
about and that helps us all. Eprror.] 
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Practical Kinematc ‘raphy 


HERBERT C. McKA: 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XI—Submarine and Aquarium-Work 


EW kinematographers have con- 
sidered submarine-work, nor is it 
sl a field which can ever compete 
24) with ordinary kinematography in 
rete) the matter of exposed footage; yet, 
there is no field which will ever surpass this 
in beauty and interest. There have been a few 
dramatic features exhibited which contained 
more or less submarine-photography, and such 
were hailed with universal delight. It was novel, 
it was interesting and it was beautiful. Such 
a combination is rare. Unfortunately, novelty 
is an elusive quality, never lasting long; but 
the other two qualities are inherent in the work. 

The apparatus with which these films were 
made was complex and very expensive, both as 
to first cost and operation. Briefly, a large 
dredge-type of vessel was moored over the 
selected location. To the bottom of this vessel 
was attached a telescopic tube of such size that 
operators and camera could be lowered through 
it. This tube terminated in a large operating- 
cell, large enough to admit two men and the 
camera. This cell had a glass-window through 
which the exposure was made. Attached to 
the cell was a battery of highly efficient search- 
lights, which gave sufficient illumination to make 
the exposure without having to depend in the 
least upon daylight. 

It is apparent that the cost of such apparatus 
would be reckoned in thousands of dollars and 
so is quite out of the question for any but finan- 
cially solid producing-companies. However, a 
large amount of submarine-photography is pos- 
sible for the average newsman, with an outfit 
which is very inexpensive. 

In the first place, the usual news-camera can 
be used for the work. The first step is to prepare 
the camera-case. A case is made of heavy sheet 
metal which will just take the camera. A tripod- 
plate and socket is attached to the bottom of the 
case. In the interior, clamps are riveted to 
clamp the camera in a fixed position. Upon 
the outside, clamps are fastened which will 
clamp the top on tightly. The top should be 
of such weight that the clamps will not buckle 
it to any degree. Between top and edge of the 
box, a rubber gasket is inserted. When care- 
fully made such a case will be water-tight and 
the air content will make it as easily handled as 
the camera alone in air. 


Tn front of the lens a window, some three inches 
in diameter is set into the case and clamped fast 
with clamp-ring and rubber-gaskets; or better 
yet, have the window set in a cell similar to a 
lens-mount and screw it home with a rubber 
gasket between mount and flange. If you can 
secure an old portrait-lens mount and flange, it 
will serve excellently, by first soldering the 
mount to the metal case and then screwing 
home the window. 

This leaves but the crank-connection. A 
crank should be made to fit the crank-socket; 
but instead of the usual handle a tee should be 
attached to it, so that it looks greatly like an 
automobile door-latch. Opposite this crank a 
hole is made in the metai box and two stuffing 
boxes attached. Through these a shaft is passed. 
Its outer end terminates in the usual crank, and 
the inner end has a tee in the extremities of 
which two pins extend inward. These tees will 
engage with the tee of the camera-crank thus 
giving a positive connection with the camera 
by means of a water-tight shaft, yet the camera 
may be easily removed from the case at any time. 

If the tripod is well greased before beginning 
work and carefully cleaned afterward it may be 
used for submarine work with no danger. If 
you are working in salt-water, your first step 
upon coming up should be to flush the tripod 
thoroughly with fresh water. No matter how 
well greased it may be the tripod should never 
be allowed to dry with salt-water upon it. 

So much for the photographic equipment. 
The next step is the personal equipment. Some 
means must be devised whereby the operator 
can remain under water without discomfort. 
A diving-suit may be obtained; but this is heavy 
and cumbersome and necessitates the aid of two 
assistants. It may be used on very important 
work; but for the usual free-lance speculative 
films a smaller and lighter equipment is desirable. 
Such a device is the Dunn Diving Hood. This 
is similar to the usual diving-helmet but has no 
accompanying suit. The air chamber is formed 
by keeping the helmet filled with air from the 
pump above. This provides sufficient pressure 
to keep the hood free of water. It is light enough 
to be handled alone and so requires the aid of 
only one man who operates the pump. In case 
of accident, the helmet can be discarded under 
water and the diver can swim to the surface. 
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This is a decided improvement over the full 
suit; but it is not the simplest equipment. 

For occasional use, a very good diving-mask 
can be made from an old gas-mask. The chem- 
ical cannister is removed, as is the flexible hose. 
A check-valve is attached directly to the mouth- 
piece and to this is attached a length of small 
diameter suction-hose. This hose is designed to 
withstand suction and will not collapse under 
pressure. This hose is firmly attached to some 
support above the waterline when in use. The 
last step is to make a framework which will 
maintain the two eyepieces in one plane as 
otherwise the refraction would give two distinct 
images which is very trying to the sight. Now 
all is ready for operation. 

The camera is clamped in the case and this 
is closed. The whole is mounted upon the 
tripod. Then the edges of the mask are greased 
with vaseline and the mask put on. The end 
of the hose is attached firmly some two or three 
feet above the water line. Then the diver can 
submerge. If difficulty is experienced in staying 
down, lead weights can be made to be grasped 
by the toes by means of studs or links, yet 
which can be instantly released. 

While deep-water work cannot be done with 
this outfit, no difficulty will be experienced in 
working at twenty or twenty-five feet. The 
great field for such an outfit will be coral gardens 
and so forth in the general neighborhood of 
fifteen feet of depth and in water so clear that 
daylight is ample illumination. There are 
hundreds of locations where daylight-exposures 
may be made of submarine-views and such 
views will usually sell at a premium to the 
review-editors. 

Exposure is best determined by trial and 
error, based upon the visual effect under water. 
If you wish to make your outfit more elaborate, 
you can arrange rods running through rubber- 
cushions or stuffing-boxes whereby both dia- 
phragm and focusing-jacket may be controlled 
from the outside of the submarine-case. Such 
advantages would more than repay you for 
the slight trouble involved. 

The same general idea adapted to the Bell 
& Howell automatic kiné camera, the Ciné- 
Kodak or the Sept cameras will prove even more 
flexible owing to the absence of crank and 
tripod. 

For full subjects there will be a number of 
times when aquarium-shots can be cut into true 
submarine shots to advantage. The _ kiné 
aquarium is easily made. Two aquaria are 
made as usual. These should be of sufficient 
size to accommodate the fish used. Let us con- 
sider those for use with fish not exceeding eight 


inches in length. The tank may be made of 
metal or other convenient material with one side 
glass for purposes of observation. These two 
aquaria are connected by a narrow passage. 
Two sheets of good plate glass are secured about 
thirty inches square. These are spaced six 
inches apart and this is set between the two 
storage-aquaria. Traps are made so that fish 
can be guided into the narrow or photographic 
aquarium and trapped therein. About three 
feet behind the photographic aquarium a light, 
blue screen is placed. This screen is strongly 
illuminated, preferably by arc-lights, thus serv- 
ing to give background-illumination. If desired, 
mercury-vapor lights can be used. This illumi- 
nation should be strong enough to kill any 
shadows thrown by the direct lights. At each 
side of the camera arc-lights are stationed. 
These serve to illuminate the fish in the aquarium. 
Thus with both foreground and background 
illuminated, the lights must be balanced to a 
nicety to give just the desired effect and to 
destroy all appearance of aquarium-work. 

Of course, if little of this work is to be done, 
the photographic aquarium alone may be con- 
structed; and, if a little trouble is not objection- 
able, any large tank may be used for storage, 
the fish being removed as desired by the use 
of a dip net. If air-pipes are introduced through 
the bottom of the aquarium and you have skill 
in modeling, the use of plastic rubber and double 
printing in conjunction with stop-motion work 
will result in very fantastic and very attractive 
effects. This is a field which should seriously 
attract the ambitious free-lance. If you ever 
grow discouraged remember that Tony Sarg made 
a fortune in a single year from marionette films 
which were made in a small studio with little 
assistance. I hope that some of my readers 
will go into such submarine-work as I have 
suggested and give us some really good fantasies. 

With this chapter I shall end the consideration 
of generalised camera work and prepare to enter 
upon the discussion of more specialised fields. 
As the news-field will undoubtedly attract most 
of my readers, I shall begin with that. 


(To be continued) 


Tue business of learning to make a good, clean, 
sharp negative will take some time, perhaps 
months, and the worker is strongly advised 
against going deeper into photography until he 
has learned to do this one thing. It is the basis 
of all future work. No matter what he does in 
future years, he will always have to rest his 
entire efforts upon the negative, and he must 
know this part of it thoroughly. 

Joun Wattace GILLIEs. 
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BLAIR HALL—PRINCETON 


L. J. CREEGAN 


The Amateur Photographer at Princeton 
L. J. CREEGAN 


JN roaming the highways and byways 
f@| in search of nectar and ambrosia 
| for his camera the amateur photo- 
Mi) grapher will eventually decide that 
==SXems) certain spots are more productive 
of fine negatives than others. Fortunately, in 
tastes and manner of working-camerists are not 
alike, so what material may prove undesirable 
to one may prove to be very acceptable to 
another. Therefore, our broad country holds 
a wide choice of subject-material for our choosing. 
However, individual taste guides our preference 
inevitably to a few outstanding, favorite places 
and the subject of this article has come to hold 
a very high position in the opinion of the writer. 
Princeton is always ready apparently to offer 
the kind of pictures that suits his fancy. 
Nestling comfortably among majestic old 


shade-trees, Princeton is to be found just about 
midway between New York City and Phila- 
delphia, approximately two hours’ journey from 
each. As the camerist steps out of the train or 
motor-car upon his arrival, he is immediately 
struck with the feeling that he has reached a 
place worth while, deserving the best efforts 
of his lens. He soon finds that a wide choice of 
material is readily at hand. Landscapes of 
lake and streams, bordered with trees; arched 
bridge; woodland-paths; farms; beautifully- 
shaded streets; spacious lawns, with old English 
and Colonial residences; and, perhaps best of 
all, academic buildings which make an entire 
architectural group, considered by able authori- 
ties to be second to none in America—altogether, 
would seem to offer inducement enough. 

From these buildings one can select gems in 
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old Tudor, pure Greek types with graceful 
columns and also true Colonial, the latter not 
of modern construction but dating back to the 
day of colonies. The quadrangle with its towers 
and cloisters, Blair Hall, a reminder of old feudal 
castles, the Library, interesting with its leaded 
glass-windows and beautiful carved detail of 
Elizabethan pattern and old Nassau Hall, 
standing in Colonial dignity, vine-clad guardian 
of traditions of the past, surely invite the earnest 
attention of photographers who have something 
within them which responds to this appeal of 
beauty. Gothic arches abound, and it is possible 
from some of them to obtain prolonged vistas 
which penetrate through two or three different 
arches and yards. 

A great source of satisfaction in using a camera 
here is the happy spacing of the buildings which 
allows enough room to obtain nearly everything 
wanted. In this respect, at least, Princeton 
has the advantage over Yale. A wise super- 
vision, from the early days, seems to have been 
exercised in the placing and general plan so there 
is no cramped appearance. Each unit is nicely 
separated from another by a generous expanse 
of lawn. The whole aspect is one of secure 
dignity, making a strong appeal to the best 
cultural taste. Religion and knowledge have 
for ages been held in the highest respect by 
mankind; and it is fitting that our cathedrals 
and seats of learning should reflect that spirit 
to the highest degree—serving as monuments 
of our regard. The student who passes the 
formative period of his life within such environ- 
ment could hardly help being impressed by this 
influence toward the finer things. 

Successful pictures at Princeton depend, just 
as they do at any other place, upon intelligent 
use of the photographer’s equipment and upon 
the quality of his response to the really beautiful 
subjects to be found there. Given a fair day, 
the matter of lighting need not prove trouble- 
some, as attractive bits are to be found at all 
points of the compass, and sunlight and shadows 
can usually be found in one direction or another 
for some tempting subject. 

At various times, articles have appeared 
in the photographic press, written, in some 
instances, by expert architectural photographers 
who describe the ideal equipment for the perfect 
photography of beautiful buildings, such as 
long bellows-extension, long-focus and wide 
angle lenses, swing-backs and tilting lens- 
mounts, double-backed, non-halation plates or 


panchromatic and orthochromatic film and _ 


filters. Valuable and useful equipment without 
a doubt, and in connection with some work 
practically necessary; but in the opinion of the 


writer, not necessary for amateur purposes at 
Princeton. No camerist, even with the vest- 
pocket size, need hesitate to tackle architectural 
bits here. If convenient to carry, a tripod would 
undoubtedly ensure a greater percentage of 
good results. But without this aid, time-expo- 
sures, from bulb-time up to three or four seconds, 
can be made by bracing the camera against a 
tree, column or the side of a wall, or resting it 
on any ledge or column-base which may be near 
enough to serve as a support. Holding it 
straight and keeping the pressure firm will 
accomplish the same results, although the use 
of a tripod would give greater latitude as to 
particular viewpoint for the desired composition. 
Trees, posts, columns and walls are not always 
to be found in the exact places we would want 
them for such purposes. 

The interiors of the arches and cloisters are 
quite dark, and anything from half a second up 
to five or six seconds would be called for in order 
to get satisfactory detail in the shadows; but 
in some instances, where the exposure is made 
from the dark interior of an arch into a vista 
of a light yard or sunlit exterior of a neighboring 
building, too long an exposure will make a nega- 
tive difficult to print or enlarge except by intelli- 
gent dodging or shading. Hence, perhaps, a 
happy medium of time, in some cases a half 
second, in others two seconds, would very likely 
make the printing less difficult. Where the 
vista is less brilliantly lighted in the background 
or there is almost no intense light to be considered, 
the longer exposure of four to six seconds will 
be preferable. 

Depth of focus should be carefully considered, 
as frequently the nearest object may be as close 
to the lens as six or eight feet and it would be 
desirable to retain satisfactory sharpness for 
these points as well as for objects which continue 
in the range of the lens and extend possibly a 
distance of eighty or a hundred feet. A general 
knowledge of the scale for hyperfocal distances 
would be valuable; at least, as far as it concerns 
one’s own lens, but to follow the theory in a 
case like this it would be advisable to stop down 
the lens to F/11 or F/16 and put the indicator 
of the focusing-scale on about the fifteen-foot 
mark, if using a lens of, let us say, five or five and 
a quarter inches focal length. That is the size 
lens usually fitted to a 344x414 or 244x444 
camera. With focusing done in this way, the 
object would be accomplished and satisfactory 
sharpness obtained throughout. Groundglass- 
focusing is to be preferred either from the back 
or, if using a reflex camera, from the hood; but 
as more amateurs carry the ordinary roll-film 
cameras than plate or reflex cameras, scale- 
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WITHIN THE QUADRANGLE— PRINCETON 


focusing, if used with care, will answer. However, 
whatever camera is used, the hyperfocal distance 
idea must be carried out and focusing done not 
on the first object in the view nor on the back- 
ground but at a point somewhat farther away 
than the first object. Sometimes, the camera 
can be placed so that the nearest object is twenty 
or more feet away and then there will be no 
serious problems at all. If the lens is a fast 
anastigmat, it can be used wider open, at F/6.3 
or even F/4.5, and sufficient depth be obtained 
if the distance-indicator is placed at about the 
thirty-foot mark or possibly a few feet beyond. 
Wherever the lens has to be used stopped down, 
in order to obtain sufficient depth, the exposure 
should be lengthened accordingly, and in the 
fairly dark interiors of arches or cloisters it will 
not matter materially if the exact time should 
be four seconds or ten. The latitude of the 
modern film or plate will compensate for a fair 
amount of discrepancy so that a good negative 
will be obtained either way. The first might 
be somewhat thin and a quick printer; but 
would probably produce a good picture and the 
second might be denser and a slower printer. 
It is unlikely that it would be too dense to 


L. J. CREEGAN 


produce a print, for it is almost impossible to 
expose too much in a really dark place, if the 
lens is stopped down to F/16. 

A very great aid to good results is a generous 
rising-front and side-movement of the lens-front. 
Without this, no doubt, some subjects will have 
to be passed up; but this should not deter the 
enthusiast from making other selections which 
will come within the range of his lens. It is the 
writer’s opinion that no camera should be sold 
which is not fitted with a rising-front and side- 
movement. In this respect, the foreign manu- 
facturers of cameras seem to be more considerate 
of the photographers’ needs than our American 
manufacturers. However, it is a fact that a 
great deal of good work is done with stationary 
lens-fronts; so by all means go to it with whatever 
kind of camera you have, irrespective of any 
handicap you might have on this account. 

Long-focus lenses are often recommended for 
general work of all kinds; and, perhaps, if we 
wanted to possess the last word in a lens for 
architectural purposes, we might use a Protar 
set, including a wide angle. But how many 
average amateurs would want to be bothered 
with the different adjustments of the Protar? 
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Tessars or other anastigmats of regular focal 
length on cameras from 244x344 to 4x5 in 
size will take care of the work at Princeton very 
nicely; and enlargements from these sizes will 
prove very satisfactory. Many times, a long- 
focus lens would be at a disadvantage in trying 
to work through a thick fringe of hanging leaves 
from the trees. The shorter focus lens can 
escape this interference by being used closer in. 
In some instances it might be desirable to use 
a long-focus lens on a part of a building in order 
to get a larger image of some interesting detail 
of ornamentation; but in the same situation the 
shorter focus lens can be used to make a trial 
on this same subject and depend on subsequent 
enlargement to get the desired size; and, if sharp- 
ness is the ne plus ultra, the lens can be stopped 
down. Very little in perspective will be lost, 
if the camera is not brought up too close. 
Perhaps, under other conditions, panchromatic 
plates or film, or orthochromatic with proper 
filters, would work to advantage; but fortunately 
the buildings at Princeton carry virtually 
nothing in the way of red or yellow color. Most 
of them are gray or light-buff or dark-brown 
sandstone. There is the dark green of the leaves 
on the trees and grass; but unless some clouds 
happen to be in the composition, the filter and 
color-value sensitive material is hardly necessary 


and the extra time saved in the exposures is an 
advantage. The photographer cannot always 
be sure that someone will not step into the 
picture, if he makes too many long exposures. 

In the late afternoon, preferably, a visit to 
the shore of the lake, about a half mile from the 
campus will give opportunity for some landscapes 
and the university boat-house, with its concrete- 
walls and vines, with favoring afternoon-light, 
will be worth a few studies. The trees which 
line the shore of the lake are ornamental, plumy 
in foliage and well placed. Reflections under the 
arches of the stone bridge are worthy of attention 
and there is the possibility of billowy clouds to 
help the composition. Between the lake and 
the campus, a fine little stretch of woods extends 
with winding paths and frequent openings for 
sunlight. Bordering this are some interesting 
farms; and just before the campus is reached 
again a pretty little pond may be found with 
marsh-grass and a few ducks. 

Perhaps by now the photographer will have 
decided that he has bagged enough game for 
one day’s work and his departure for home should 
be taken with the satisfied feeling that he has 
had ample opportunity to obtain many good 
things. It would be strange, indeed, if he did 
not promise himself another visit to Princeton 
in the near future. 


THE BOAT-HOUSE—PRINCETON 
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What of the New Year in Photography? 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


ACCORDING to my recollection, 
| there is a story somewhere to the 
effect that a ‘prophet receives but 
) very little consideration, especially 
=) from those who live in the same 
town or country in which he lives. In view of the 
lack of credence in the remarks of prophets in 
general, what I have to say here will therefore 
merit little serious thought and may be skimmed 
over with little effort. For this very reason, 
I feel at liberty to indulge in what some call 
“‘pipe-dreams”’ or “building castles in the air’. 
Yes, of course, it is all wasted energy—this 
constructing things from nothing—and I might 
find better use for my time and this space; 
but then, so long as what I have to say is merely 
the dreaming of a possible prophet, and there is 
considerable pleasure in just thinking of what 
may be or might be done during the coming 
year, I shall have my little pipe-dream, and you 
are invited to light-up with me. 

Well, let me see. First, I would record my 
belief that the photographic business in general 
will be better during 1926. However, there must 
be still greater unity in the ranks and less of the 
tendency for “dog to eat dog” in competition. 
Perhaps this is preaching; but it is my conviction 
that no business or industry—no matter how 
small or how large—will endure which fails to 
recognise the live-and-let-live policy of co-opera- 
tion, good will and recognition of true merit 
in a competitor. Price-cutting usually succeeds 
in cutting out all the profits of the business 
and reducing the possible profit which the 
industry as a whole might enjoy. The momen- 
tary gain, if any, is soon eaten up by the general 
slump all along the line, and then business 
becomes poor for all—and some wonder why. 
Let me express the sincere feeling that in 1926 
there will be less price-cutting and more profit- 
making. We often hear some person remark, 
“T am going to such and such a city or town 
where I can be perfectly independent and live 
my own life.” Is that really true? Is there 
such a thing as heing absolutely independent? 
I am afraid not, in this present day, when people 
are more closely in contact than they ever were 
before and more dependent upon each other for 
the necessities and luxuries of life. So it is in 
the photographic industry, although some may 
not get this point of view. Photographic dealers, 
manufacturers, camera-clubs, photographic mag- 
azines, salons, amateur and professional photo- 
graphers cannot long remain independent of each 


other and enjoy rea! success. All are part of a 
whole, and only in the prosperity of the whole 
is permanent success for all. I believe that 
the year 1926 will see a greater realisation of this 
fundamentally sound principle which has been 
worked out successfully in other industries. 

Another happy sign which seems to be coming 
with the New Year is a greater recognition of the 
beginner and his needs, whether it be at home or 
at the camera club. Those who now sit in the 
seats of the mighty, pictorially speaking, have 
caught a vision. They sense that time works 
havoe with man’s mental and physical powers, 
and that they—the stars in the pictorial firma- 
ment today—may not be able to make bromoils 
and carbons for the salons of tomorrow. Their 
love of photography is great and true enough 
to prompt them to pass on to others the knowl- 
edge that thev have acquired; and they do this 
with the sincere hope that the beginner of today 
will become the well-known pictorialist of to- 
morrow. The truly great have ever been willing 
to share their honors with those who were less 
fortunate or gifted. It is not a lowering of 
standards, pictorially or socially, to be a friend 
to the beginner. Who among us was not a 
beginner, not so very long ago? And who among 
us is so great that the humble question of a 
beginner should not receive our kindly, helpful 
reply? Yes, I think that the year 1926 will see 
a better and a happier comradeship between 
beginners and those who are pictorially great, 
yet who have not forgotten their own early 
photographic efforts and discouragements. 

As for pictorial criticism, I believe that I 
discern a greater kindliness in the hearts of 
the judges and the critics. In short, a tendency 
to look for the good points first, rather than last. 
Not that high standards of artistic technique 
are to be lowered or that any unmerited credit 
is to be given; but that just a different attitude 
is being adopted. I wonder how many of us 
like to show a critic one of our best pictorial 
efforts and have him say, “‘Very poor, indeed. 
You haven’t the first idea of pictorial composition 
or photographic technique. Send this print to a 
salon? There’s too much of this stuff being sent 
to salons now. You'll only be adding to the 
burden of the selection-committee. First learn 
to make a picture, then think of salons.”” Where- 
upon, our critic excuses himself as one who has 
done his bit for the advancement of pictorial 
photography. Let us suppose that instead our 
critic had commented something to this effect: 
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“Well, well; this print shows progress. You have 
handled this tree nicely and obtained good values 
in the shadows. Good selection of paper for 
this subject, too. Reéally, there are a number of 
very good points about this picture. Would I 
send this to a salon? Well, you could try it; 
but this highlight over here and that rather 
jagged looking limb which intrudes too promi- 
nently in the picture-area, I am afraid might 
cause its rejection. If I were you, I would go to 
the same spot again and plan the composition to 
correct these two errors and then, perhaps, it 
will be more acceptable. The print is good, 
and you show a grasp of fundamentals; but 
I believe that another attempt will be worth the 
time and effort.” What is the result of such 
criticism? Does it not lead to renewed effort, 
maintained interest and the desire to make that 
print just right? I believe that it does; and, in 
fact, I know that it does. Yes, there will be 
more of this helpful criticism in 1926, and what a 
tremendous help it will be to photography. 
Much to my surprise, I see in 1926 a recogni- 
tion of the practical and inspirational value of 
the photographic press. The industry will come 
to grasp the fact that it needs and must depend 
upon its own trade publications for information 
and for publicity. In other industries, the 
magazines devoted to that particular industry 
have large circulations, are read thoroughly by 
the leaders in that industry and are a reliable 
source of information and splendid means for 
publicity. Sad as it may seem, the average 
photographic dealer—and a number of manu- 
facturers of photographic materials—are too 
busy to read the photographic magazines, much 
less the new and important books on photo- 
graphy. I believe that this fact is not due to 
lack of interest in photography; but to not ever 
having formed the habit. I venture to say that 
there are many photographic dealers who read 
radio or sporting magazines from cover to cover 
but never look at a photographic publication, 
except to check up an advertisement. Over- 
drawn, you say? I am afraid not; for I have 
based this statement upon personal inquiry and 


reply. Here again, it is merely a change of 
attitude which is needed to produce splendid 
results for those who wish the photographic 
industry to measure up as alive, progressive and 
worthy to hold and merit the respect of the other 
great industries of the country. 

Then, there is the matter of amateur kinema- 
tography. In 1926 I believe that some old- 
timers in the photographic business will have to 
take back certain statements that they made 
with regard to the so-called toy motion-picture 
cameras. Permit me the prophecy that they 
have come to stay and that they will not sup- 
plant, but rather help, still-photography. As a 
means of revenue, entertainment and education 
the amateur cameras and projectors are filling 
and will fill a very real need. The manufacturers 
who are investing many thousands of dollars in 
amateur kiné-photography are too well known 
and too experienced to take any foolish risk. The 
problem now is not that there is any question 
about the appeal of amateur motion-pictures; 
but rather that there must be a constant working 
out of better equipment and methods so that 
this branch of photography may be made as 
simple, reliable and effective as still-photography. 
The splendid work now being done is proof that 
amateur kinematography is finding its place 
and that it is making good. 

Altogether, it seems to me that the year 1926 
holds much of good for us all. To be sure 
all the problems of the industry may not be 
solved; but a good beginning will be made. 
There will be a better spirit shown and greater 
unity will be in evidence. There will come the 
realisation that we are, after all, so very depen- 
dent upon each other—whether it be the photo- 
graphic dealer or the beginner in a camera club. 
None of us can assume the position that he can 
ignore the rest and prosper permanently. It 
simply cannot be done and is not being done in 
those industries which we know are successful. 
Let us have a few ideals of practical value, try to 
reach them and help our neighbor along the way. 
Yes, 1926 looks like a good year ahead. We 
can make it so, if we will. 
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COTSWOLD VILLAGE-ARCHITECTURE PROF. FRANK A. WAUGH 


Photographing England 


PROF. FRANK A. WAUGH 


}NGLAND is the nearest to America 
@| of all European countries. It is 
4] nearer in mileage and easier to 
“| reach by boat; but a hundred 
memes) times nearer in speech, thought, 
and all spiritual connections. It is the one 
country which we most wish to visit and in 
which we ought to spend the most time when- 
ever we go across the great Atlantic ocean. 
Moreover, from the photographic point of view, 
England is the most precious of all. It is the 
most beautiful and the most eligible for the 
photographer. There are more items of inti- 
mate personal beauty which come within the 
range of the average camera. 
There are other advantages of which I will 


mention two specifically. The first is that the 
light in England is usually good; the second is 
that one may go about with his camera much 
more freely, never being disturbed by the police 
and never having difficulty through misunder- 
standings of the language or custom. 

Perhaps a further word with respect to the 
light may be of practical use to persons visiting 
England with their kodaks. The light is in 
reality very sweet and soft, full of color and well 
diffused. It is the sort of sunlight which makes 
a delightful photograph. My own experience 
in three visits to England has always been that 
there is an abundance of such delightful sun- 
shine during the summer-months. I have seen, 
however, occasional days of foggy, cloudy 
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weather when photography was almost impossi- 
ble; and I am told that such days sometimes 
string along for weeks together, even during 
the summer-season. I feel sure, however, that 
the ordinary tourist can count on plenty of days 
of warm, bright, delightful sunshine. 

I have found by making hundreds of exposures 
that the light is not so strong as we usually find 
it in America, especially as we are accustomed 
to use it in midsummer in the central states. 
One is especially apt to be mistaken by the light 
during the late afternoon. When you remember 
that the sun does not set at the summer-solstice 
until after nine o’clock at night—ten o’clock 
daylight saving time—you will see that there is 
often temptation to use the camera very late in 
the evening. However, this late evening-light 
has very low actinic value and one is quite cer- 
tain to have a fine collection of under-exposures 
after these attempts. 

Even during the daytime the light is weak, 
comparatively, and relatively long exposures 
should be given. During my last trip, I carried 
a small tripod and used it nearly everywhere 
and I am sure it decreased my failures at least 
fifty per cent. By timing exposures and giving 
two or three times as much as one is accus- 
tomed to, disappointment can be obviated. 

I tried several different cameras in England, 
but the regulation Folding Pocket Kodak with 
roll-film is so much more convenient than any 
other that it must be considered standard 
equipment. I have not tried the small pocket- 
cameras such as Ica, and similar instruments 
with very large lenses and very small films; but 
I believe that they would be well adapted to the 
needs of the tourist in England. One summer 
I did use a Zeiss-Palmos, with a lens of F/4.5 
aperture; and this fast lens with the focal-plane 
shutter helped a lot in getting adequate exposure. 

Roll-film of standard sizes is available every- 
where and of perfectly good quality. It is 
rather interesting to note that this is all manu- 
factured on this side of the water, either in 
Toronto or Rochester. There is a small amount 
of British made film in the market. 

Photo-finishing in England is not so good as 
it is in America, if I may judge by the results 
of several experiments. When I say that it is 


not so good as it is in America, I mean that it is 
not good enough for any serious worker. Even 
in this country, no man who really cares for his 
work can afford to send his films out for develop- 
ment to any corner drug-store. It is true, of 
course, to be quite fair, that every corner drug- 
store cannot afford to give high-priced and 
skilful attention to all the cheap boy-and-girl 
films which come in for development. 

In other words, any one whois deeply interested 
in his photography must either develop his films 
himself or see that they are put into the hands of 
an experienced and trustworthy man. There 
are so many really good photo-finishers in the 
business, and they can do the work so much 
better than I can personally, that I have decided 
to let them do it. Only when I am in England 
and not able to find a man whom I can trust I 
think it better to ship the films home to reliable 
photo-finishers in America who know just what 
I want and who will take the pains to give me 
first-rate service. 

What I said about films is equally true of 
prints. A good film deserves a good print, and 
in the best cases a first-rate enlargement. This 
printing and enlargement might be done at 
any drug-store; but I prefer to leave it in the 
hands of those whose work I have already com- 
mended. 

One more thought ought to be urged strongly 
upon those who go photographing in England. 
The hurried tourist, snapshooting hither and 
thither, very seldom gets many really good 
negatives. England, before all other places, 
cannot be photographed in that manner. Eng- 
land is a quiet and leisurely country with a per- 
sonality and a flavor. Unless one can take the 
time to savor the quality of the country itself, 
can look about his subjects and become some- 
what acquainted with them, can take a little 
hesitation in setting up his tripod, studying his 
light and waiting for his opportunity, he will not 
get the photographs from England which Eng- 
land is most willing to give. Time, thought, 
labor and some heartfelt sympathy for a lovely 
country are necessary in order to get on good 
terms with the Old World. Without such time, 
labor, and sympathy one cannot understand it, 
to say nothing of photographing it. 
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CHAPEL 


HARVEY P. JONES 


DARTMOUTH CAMERA CLUB 


Pictorial Dartmouth 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


SHE situation of Dartmouth College 
in historic Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, affords its students rich 
opportunities for photographic 
expression. The seasons bring 
colorful changes in the hills around the college: 
in winter, the snow drifts deep; in autumn the 
ivy climbs blood-red; in spring, the slopes 
become thickly green. The Colonial architecture 
holds a romantic atmosphere in the countryside. 
The woods which fringe the Connecticut and the 
White Mountains in the distance invite the 
camerist to improve his pictorial and technical 
ability. And the promises of the environment 
are ably fulfilled by the photographic activities 
within the college: the Camera Club, the Dart- 
mouth Pictorial, and the course in Photographic 
Composition under biologist-artist Prof. 
Leland Griggs. 

The Dartmouth Camera Club was organized 
in 1919 for the purpose of encouraging the 
photographic realisation of the unusual beauties 
about Hanover. It became, soon after, a 


member of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America. John E. Johnson, of the class of 1866, 
endowed it with $1,000, the interest from which 
sum aids the club to maintain equipment in its 
rooms in Robinson Hall. The members work 
individually for the most part. The club-rooms 
are always open to them, and the facilities of 
the two darkrooms—these may be reserved at 
definite times by those with specific work to be 
done—are always available. The rooms are 
of comfortable size and equipped with an arc- 
light enlarging-projector, in addition to the 
usual racks, tanks, sinks, lights. Each man 
furnishes his own chemical supplies. Individual 
boxes keep the apparatus of each member safely 
together. The rooms, being centrally situated, 
are an incentive to long and careful work by 
the camerists. 

Membership in the organisation is not re- 
strictive; it is open to any student who is doing 
photographic work of any kind. Twenty-five 
men now make up the club. Regular meetings 
are held fortnightly. The dues are nominal, 
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PET CROW 


$3 the year. The officers for 1925-26 are: 
President, Hinsdale Smith, ’26, of South Hadley, 
Mass.; Secretary and Treasurer, Harvey P. 
Jones, ’°27, of River Forest, Ill. 

The club not only sponsors the individual 
work of its members, but keeps actively in 
touch with college-activities. Photographs— 
usually sport-pictures—desired for its pages by 
the daily newspaper, The Dartmouth, are supplied 
by members of the Camera Club. The Aegis, 
the senior year-book, always contains numbers 
of informal snaps and artistic studies made by 
the club-members. This year, the club, more 
particularly the president, solved a_ serious 
problem: the professional studio in Hanover, 
already booked full with Aegis work, was unable 
to handle the making of seven hundred por- 
traits for the annual freshman volume, The Green 
Book; so a studio was set up in the meeting-room 
of the Camera Club and the making of the 
freshman gallery was successfully completed there. 


PROF. LELAND GRIGGS 
DARTMOUTH CAMERA CLUB 


The most tangible evidence of photographic 
activity at Dartmouth is the new Dartmouth 
Pictorial. An exclusively pictorial publication 
is rare among college-magazines. Naturally, the 
quarterly looks to the members of the Camera 
Club for the greater part of its material. Its 
photographic editor this year is also president of 
the Camera Club, and many “heelers’” work 
for both organisations. 

In the catalog a course in Modern Art is 
described: 


15. Pictorial Photography. 


The course will include lectures, recita- 
tions, and required readings; but the major 
part of the work will consist of practice in 
composing pictures—using photography as 
a medium of expression—and in criticism 
of finished pictures. Each student will be 
required to make a collection of photo- 
graphs of real merit, finished in platinum, 
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BIRD STUDY PROF. LELAND GRIGGS 


DARTMOUTH CAMERA CLUB 


carbon or oil. No credit will be given for 
time spent in mastering the strictly photo- 
graphic processes. Open only to those who 
have already acquired considerable skill 
in using a camera, and who have the per- 
mission of the instructor.—Professor Griggs. 

Professor Griggs limits his class to three or 
four men. Obviously, the course is a seminar. 
“The finest course in the college,’’ enthusiasts 
call it. 

Leland Griggs has been actively engaged in 
photographic work for more than ten years, 
principally in connection with his biological 
studies; but largely, also, for pure artistic interest. 
He has made- many studies of birds in their 
natural surroundings, work of scientific as well 
as pictorial value. From his darkroom in 
Butterfield Museum come most of the lantern- 
slides which he uses in his lectures. Examples of 


protective coloring, and close-ups of insect-life 
which call for the most delicate technical skill 
are among his prints. And, also, some of the 
finest artistic studies produced at Dartmouth 
come from his same developing-trays. 

Being deeply interested in the Dartmouth 
Outing Club, he has made a beautiful collection 
of prints of the cabins which are trailed eighty 
miles into the White Mountains. His darkroom 
is open to his class in photographic composition; 
it is perhaps the most complete of the six avail- 
able about the college. It is outfitted with an 
automatic-focus enlarging-lantern, a large printer, 
retouching-tools and frames, and all the necessary 
devices to handle plates, films, slides and en- 
largements. Since toning, platinum-printing, 
oil and carbon-processes are emphasised in the 
pictorial course, the facilities to obtain these 
results are to be found in the darkroom. 
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PROF. LAMBUTH’S 


Once a year the Dartmouth pictorialists plan 
to set up in old Culver Hall—during the carnival 
—an exhibition. In the midst of a steam-valve 
celebration, following midsemester examinations 
—consisting of outdoor (and indoor!) sports—the 
pictures alone are calm. When the snow is four 
feet deep, while an Eskimo is living in an igloo, 
built in the center of the campus; while barges 
and sleighs are freighting students from the 
ski-jump to the hockey-rink; while the walks are 
becoming strewn thick with the hairpins of the 
thousand girls imported from colleges and 
nobody-knows-where, the cameras snap fast 
around Hanover, and the finest examples of 
undergraduate pictorial art, made during the 
year, are on display. 

Studies made by Professor Griggs, by past 
members of the club and of the photographic 
course, are hung in old Howe Library—once the 
home of historic Eleazar Wheelock, founder of 
the college—and in the offices of the various 


HARVEY P. JONES 
DARTMOUTH CAMERA CLUB 


clubs and publications in Robinson Hall. In 
the two libraries a number of helpful volumes 
relating to photography are obtainable. 

The results of photographic encouragement 
at Dartmouth promise success to the suggested 
formation of a University Salon of Photography. 
A circulating-exhibit to which contributions 
should come from the photographers of Dart- 
mouth, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania and other eastern schools, would 
bring to notice some of the best examples of 
photographic art which are obtainable. The 
freshness of the collegiate point of view would 
develop advances in the technique of com- 
position; and the result would be a unique 
stimulation to pictorial perfection. The encour- 
agement derived from such a circulating-exhibit 
would be of great value and help the collegiate 
photographer to produce sincere work at a 
period in life when the promise of achievement 
is highest. | 
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EDITORIAL 


Hackneyed Pictorial Subjects 


IERSONS who are accustomed to see photo- 

graphic prints in large numbers — such as 
judges in prize-competitions and regular visitors 
to pictorial exhibitions—are aware of frequent 
repetition of subjects that are popular with a 
certain class of amateur-photographers. It 
cannot be denied that there are themes that 
make an immediate appeal to the sympathetic 
picture-maker, who, without being conscious 
that they are stereotyped camera-subjects, 
proceeds to make them his own. Usually it 
happens, however, that the worker thus capti- 
vated, sees the subject in the form of a print 
at some exhibition or, casually, in the hands 
of a fellow-camerist, instead of in reality. Pursu- 
ant to the human instinct of imitation, our 
enthusiast hastens in quest of a similar motive 
or else prepares one of his own. It is quite 
excusable for a skilled pictorial worker to use 
so popular a subject as loading hay on to a horse- 
drawn vehicle—a delightful and ingratiating 
rural subject. The effort to picture such a scene 
becomes commendable when, after having 
studied it with artistic intelligence and dis- 
crimination, the camerist invests his picture 
with breadth and character which make previous 
attempts by other workers appear dull and 
commonplace. A number of years ago, some 
observant pictorialist—we think it was William 
S. Davis—photographed a beautiful butterfly 
resting on a thistle. Seen by appreciative 
readers in Puoto-Era, the idea was widely 
copied, as soon as circumstances would permit. 
Few, however, were the imitators who succeeded 
in equaling the eminently artistic qualities of 
Mr. Davis’ picture and, so far as we were able to 
learn, none thought to vary the pictorial design 
or to heighten the effect of light and shade. The 
author of the motive was sufficiently broad- 
minded to hope that another artist might be 
able to improve upon his treatment of the idea; 
but the necessary skill, patience and resourceful- 
ness were lacking, and so, in consequence of 
numerous commonplace repetitions, the subject 
has been cheapened and may be given a well- 
merited rest. Meanwhile, it awaits the call of 
one who is gifted to invest it with an artistic 
individuality greater than that which it has 
hitherto enjoyed—a test of his pictorial ability. 


‘Homeward Bound” or “The End of a Day’s 
Work”, which portrays a farmer or laborer with 
a rake or other fitting implement resting on his 
shoulder, and plodding along the country-road, 
away from the beholder, is another favorite 
camera-subject. Here is an opportunity for the 
display of spontaneity, imagination and artistic 
ability. These qualities characterised in a large 
degree the first exemplification of this theme, 
which appeared in this publication some fifteen 
years ago. The artist was R. L. Kaufman. 
Treatments of this subject, by other workers, 
which followed, were inferior to Mr. Kaufman’s 
masterpiece, so that this once inspiring theme 
has ceased to interest serious pictorialists. Who 
is not familiar with photographs of father reading 
his daily paper? In most treatments of this 
domestic scene, the model appears to be asleep, 
or the printed page is held at too great a distance 
from the eyes. If these faults of pose can be 
corrected—as has been only too frequently 
explained in this magazine—this pleasing motive 
may still be rescued from threatened oblivion. 
A somewhat similar topic is that of posing a 
group of persons—generally a mother with 
children standing by her side—in the act of 
looking at a book lying in the lap of the principal 
model. The arrangement of the figures may be 
admirably done, but the act of reading is not 
convincing, and sure to arouse adverse criticism. 

A seasonable theme is foot-tracks in the 
snow, although a favorite for several decades. 
It has been interpreted masterfully by Rudolf 
Eickemeyer, Dwight F. Boyden and the late 
Alexander Murray—to mention names familiar 
to Puoto-Era readers. The worker eager to pic- 
ture this attractive subject, and to demonstrate 
his artistic skill, should study the interpretations 
of the above-named pictorialists. His object 
should be to surpass them—if he can. 

These are only a few of familiar pictorial 
subjects which are regarded as obsolete because 
of excessive repetition and mediocre treatment. 
They may serve, however, as good practice for 
the casual worker, or to gratify certain personal 
preferences; but for purposes of public exhibition 
or important competitions, they would seem to 
have lost interest, and may well be disregarded 
in favor of new motives, unless the worker can 
invest them with a forceful and_ refreshing 
individuality, or irresistible pictorial appeal. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


: Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 

rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 

ore Pxoro-Era Maaazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pxoto-ErA MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed October 31, 1925 


First Prize: Valentino Sarra. 
Second Prize: Chas. Clayton, Jr. 
Third Prize: Edward D. Mudge. 

Honorable Mention: P. H. Adams; A. Blackie; 
Walter P. Bruning; S. B. Buckner, Jr.; A. Caskey; 
Harriet P. Cramer; L. J. Creegan; Mrs. Martha Curry; 
E. K. Emslie; Allen Fraser; Russell J. Goodall; J. K. 
Hodges; S. Horino; Duane P. Hotchkiss; U. Stephen 
Johnson; J. W. Jeffery; M. F. Kelley; Mrs. Inez B. 
Kelso; Hiromu Kira; Dr. K. Koike; F. A. Kunishige; 
Pierre LeDoux; David Stern Loeb; R. Morita; F. Y. 
Ogasawara; C. A. Pierce; W. H. Pote; A. E. Rutenbeck; 
J. Herbert Saunders; John O Scudder; Stanley Shiner; 
Burton Slade, Jr.; Maurice Smith; Ralph R. Weddell; 
R. P. Wodehouse; I. Yasuda. 


Subjects for Competition—1926 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.”’ Closes May 31. 
“Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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INDUSTRIES VALENTINO SARRO 
FIRST PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 
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SHIRLEY CHARLES CLAYTON, JR. 
SECOND PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


Advanced Competition 


To invest a straight contact print from the original 
negative with a distinct and pleasingly artistic indi- 
viduality is not so easy of accomplishment as the 
advocates of direct, unaltered photography would 
have the public believe. Artists in this field of pic- 
torial expression are comparatively rare. One, to 
whom we can point with pleasure and satisfaction, 
because he has delighted, quite recently, readers of 
this magazine with admirable examples of his landscape- 
artistry, is Mr. E. M. Barker. Other pictorial workers, 
believing that this simple, direct way is not in keeping 
with modern progress, or finding it an uninteresting 
procedure, prefer to express themselves by means of 
double or triple printing, and still consider that they 
are acting within the law, as they term it. 

But to come to the point, one cannot consider 
“Industries”, on the preceding page, in the light of a 
manipulated print, the same as gum or bromoil. It 
is a combination-print, in the manner of Henry P. 
Robinson, to whom I have referred on the Groundglass 
page, only that master specialised in genre-subjects. 
The late Horsley Hinton achieved wor!d-wide fame 
in his combination-prints of landscapes, excelling in 
harmonious construction and breadth of treatment. 


All the same, Mr. Sarro does not suffer by comparison 
with the great Englishman, or any of his numerous 
followers. He has created a work of remarkable 
breadth, beauty and impressiveness. Aided by a superb 
fusion of clouds and smoke, he has given his picture 
irresistible dramatic force. The scene is filled with 
action and movement suggestive of the vital energy of 
the human element within the partly obscured shops 
and factories. The ruffled surface of the water is in 
keeping with the wind-swept mass of cloud and smoke 
and the unseen, pulsating human activity. The 
discriminating observer will contemplate with admira- 
tion the harmonious unity of masses—chimney- 
topped buildings, cloud-and-smoke-filled sky, and 
murky, agitated waters, resulting in a superbly con- 
structed composition. As the artist has not revealed 
the locality of the scene, I am unable to comment on 
his veracity of representation, the fertility of his 
imagination or his technical resourcefulness. This 
air of mystery may increase the picture’s interest. 

Data: September; 5 p.m.; cloudy; K 2 color-screen; 
lens used at F/5, 6; Wellington Bromoil printing- 
medium; Amidol; result of three negatives—factory, 
1/75 second; clouds, 6 P.m.; 1/100 second; water, 
1/50 second. 

“Shirley” is a captivating portrait of a lady in what 
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STILL-LIFE EDWARD D. MUDGE 


appears to be a fanciful costume. Therefore, the 
artificially emphasised lips would seem to be in keep- 
ing, although, personally, I should be better pleased 
if this feature could have been subdued, inasmuch as 
it mars the lady’s facial beauty, although in the print 
this effect is less marked. The pose of the head and 
the turn of the eyes are praiseworthy. The highly 
ornamental head-dress has been delightfully treated, 
and the fittingly high key of the entire subject has been 
managed with creditable artistic skill and judgment. 
Data: exposed in the home; Eastman A. F. & S. 
Home-Portrait Camera; 141%-inch Verito Lens; at 
F/6; artificial lighting—two seconds; Eastman 5 x 7 
Par Speed Cut Film; Eastman Powders, in tank; 
enl. on Wellington Cream Crayon Rough Bromide. 
“Still-Life” is admirable in the simplicity of the 
pictorial design, and in the effective and judicious 
illumination. The jar rightly monopolises the behold- 
er’s interest; therefore, it is the most brilliantly lighted, 
but shown with delightful gradations, or nuances, 
as some of our readers prefer to have it. The bowl 
is slightly and justly subordinated, although a prom- 
inent member of this interesting group. The upper 
part has received more of the light than the side and 
bottom nearest the observer; and how cleverly this 
has been done. Then the dark-colored cup takes a 


THIRD PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


favorable place, although submissively, as it is more 
in the nature of an accessory. It will be seen that no 
shadows are cast. In avoiding them, the artist simpli- 
fied his problem, and, at the same time obtained a 
foreground of the right tonality. But the background 
—this is a masterstroke! It is graduated in three 
stages—darkest, directly over the jar; then, percep- 
tibly, appearing in a less low key until it reaches the 
middle of the bowl, when it assumes a key of medium 
tonality. The relief thus given to the group constitutes 
the life of the picture, which seems to rejoice in its 
vitality. Though the objects are arranged with regard 
for pleasing composition, the critical beholder may wish 
that the bowl were not quite so near its neighbor, and 
that just a little more space could be had at the left 
of the jar, although every fair-minded person approves 
the abbreviated appearance of the bowl. And it must 
be obvious to everybody that the manner of illumina- 
tion and the choice of background are the making of 
this remarkably successful and technically brilliant 
still-life. 

Data: 5x7 view-camera; 8-inch Ilex Symmetrical 
Lens; stop, U. S. 4; artificial illumination; 4 minutes; 
Eastman Commercial Panchromatic Film; pyro-soda; 
print, Haloid Parchment Antique. 

Witrrep A. FRENcH. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


“LEAVE THEM ALONE AND THEY'LL COME HOME 


WAGGING THEIR TAILS BEHIND THEM” 


Advanced Competition—M iscellaneous 
Closes February 28, 1926 


Tuose who prefer not to be limited by a specified 
subject for competitions are again invited to participate 
in what some have called a “pictorial free-for-all’. 
Virtually any subject is eligible whether it be a marine, 
genre, portrait, landscape, child-study, bit of archi- 
tecture or airplane-view. Obviously, it is expected 
that every effort will be made to observe the rules of 
composition and photographic technique. In short, 
our miscellaneous competitions are not to be con- 
sidered as a pictorial dumping-ground for prints which 
have failed or are ineligible elsewhere. Many readers 
have objected to miscellaneous competitions for the 
very reason that there is no definite objective; and, 
therefore, there is a tendency among some workers to 
send along anything that may be available—good, 
bad or indifferent. For the good of all concerned, and 
for the advancement of photography, let there be no 
letting down of honest effort to maintain high standards, 
even though the competition is for miscellaneous 
subjects. 

It may not be amiss to point out that because we 
do believe in measuring up to the best, our compe- 
titions—even the miscellaneous—seem to attract 


ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 


and hold the interest of many splendid men and 
women who love photography. It is no small matter, 
in these days of competition and alluring prizes, to 
retain this interest; but we do seem to be doing it, 
month in and month out. What is more, our average 
number of entries in 1925 was greater than for the’ 
year 1924. In 1926 there are some changes in the 
subjects which have been made after giving careful 
consideration to many friendly and helpful suggestions. 
After all is said and done, our competitions are planned 
and designed to be of service and encouragement to 
the largest number of readers. There is no hard-and- 
fast policy to maintain; but rather an ideal which is 
practical, inspirational and friendly. Some do not 
believe in this sort of thing and prefer the cold, imper- 
sonal, business-like method of conducting competitions; 
but we don’t. That is where we are different. Well, 
there are plenty of competitions and _ prize-contests 
to satisfy all tastes, and the pictorial worker is at 
liberty to select those which bring the best returns 
in satisfaction and financial rewards. In this matter 
he can be his own judge. Therefore, we will carry on 
as seems best to us, and wish those who seek pictorial 
laurels in any form, rich rewards and permanent 
success in all their photographic undertakings. 
A. H. Brearps.ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era Maaazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

$. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and sbould be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed October 31, 1925 


First Prize: I. A. Murphy. 
Second Prize: I. Matsushita. 
Honorable Mention: Emilie Gonnery; Albert Laurent; 
Edwin B. Locke; Godfrey Priester; Irving Singer; 
Irving Sparks; R. P. Sundararaja. 


Now it Is for the Beginners to Act 


As you turn this page and examine the material 
on the following pages, you will note some changes. 
Not very radical, to be sure; but changes, nevertheless. 
As I have tried to make clear in previous issues, what 
this department will do and can do for the beginner 
is for the beginners themselves to determine. By that 
I mean that the service and assistance which we hope 
to render will be greatly facilitated by a show of interest 
and by working with and for this department. This 
means that questions should be asked which are of 
general interest, that helpful little personal experiences 
should be contributed, that constructive suggestions 
should be made and that this department should be 
called to the attention of friends and acquaintances 
who have cameras. The greater the interest and 
support given by those directly concerned, the more 
helpful and effective this department will become. 
Please remember that it is all to be informal, inter- 
esting and filled with the same spirit that would make 
a gathering at a club so congenial, happy and profitable. 

Furthermore, let it be known that no print is too 
small or too poor to be sent in for criticism and that 
no question will be considered too elementary. Of 
course, in such cases a personal reply will be made so 
that no beginner need feel that he may become the 
object of possible comment from others. However, 
wherever pictures and questions of general interest 
are submitted and there is no objection to their pub- 
lication, we will use our own judgment whether or not 
to include such material. The important fact which 
I wish to drive home is that in and through this depart- 
ment every beginner may feel that he has a friend who 
is eager to be of service and that this friend is not going 
to betray any confidences. Moreover, let it be clearly 
understood that every beginner is heartily welcome 
and that every possible encouragement will be given 
him so that his photographic work will be a pleasure 
and that he will grow sturdily in pictorial knowledge 
and technique. If my readers could see the pile of 
letters on my desk and know the questions which the 
writers have asked me, they would understand clearly 
that there is today a tremendous demand for just 
what I hope this expanded department will prove to be. 
By serving the beginner, encouraging him and making 
him feel at home, I believe that the future success and 
prosperity of pictorial photography may be made 
secure. Then, too, there is tremendous satisfaction in 
sharing the pictorial joys and sorrows of my correspon- 
dents. Whatever help or encouragement I am able to 
give seems to come back to me a thousandfold in a 
truer knowledge of the great photographic family of 
which we are all members. 

A. H. Bearps.ey. 
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A SUMMER-FROLIC 


I. A. MURPHY 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


However skeptical a beholder of the outstanding 
merits of “A Summer-Frolic”’, by I. A. Murphy may be, 
he should remember that the commentator deals with 
the picture—or any picture that appears in this maga- 
zine—as he sees it. He knows nothing of the circum- 
stances that surround its production, save the accom- 
panying data, and that it is taken for granted that the 
author honestly subscribes to Rule 1—limited experi- 
ence with practical camera-activity. Of course, 1 am 
astonished at the remarkably artistic and original 
treatment of the group. The observer’s interest is 
centered upon the girl and the dog, close together. 
This particular group is placed away from the center 
of the picture-area, as it should be, and without being 
obvious. The other two figures, forming the needed 
balance, are smaller the more they recede towards the 
left, at the same time sinking lower in the picture as 
if agreeably to a line of an obtuse triangle. The 
composition is amazingly happy, as anyone can see, 
and this delightfully artistic result is entirely spon- 
taneous. Moreover, the main figure is back to the 
spectator, the second one stands sidewise, and the 
third is almost facing us. What charming variety! 
This also seems innocent of design. Although the 
immediate foreground is sufficiently low in key, for a 
sea-picture, the artist has provided a special accent in 
the form of a reflection. There is also a supplementary 
one—a repetition, as it is known in pictorial com- 
position—which belongs to the middle figure. The 
setting is consistently in a medium-low key, so that 
the dark bathing-suits worn by the three frolickers may 
be in harmony with the entire scene. The student in 
picture-making will appreciate the unfortunate result 


(sharp contrasts) if the tone of all the water were 
pitched in a high key. The quality and character of 
water and waves cannot be too highly praised. Tech- 
nically, Mr. Murphy’s picture seems to have met every 
possible demand. 

Data: Made at Saugatuck, Michigan; September 7, 
1925; hazy bright; Graflex, 344 x 444; Kodak Anastig- 
mat F/4.5; 1/75 second; Eastman Film Pack; pyro; 
enlarged on Eastman Portrait Bromide E., Buff. 

The large and superb lake-scene, on the opposite 
page, was awarded the first prize—I beg pardon, the 
second prize. The. size misled me. By an error, it 
was reproduced twice as large as intended. Beholders 
will be deceived similarly, and no wonder; for PHoto- 
Era is not in the habit of giving so much relative 
prominence to the second-prize picture, whose author 
is surely getting the value of his money, this time. 
““Lake-Wilderness’’, the title of the picture, is a striking 
composition. It is well “pulled together” and is com- 
plete in itself. The occupant of the boat is probably 
fishing nearby. His absence is not regretted, from a 
pictorial point of view, for it appeals to the imagination. 
Besides, the empty boat affords sufficient interest. 
It is favorably placed; although resting close to the 
low-toned tree, as it does, it forms a sharp, acute angle 
strongly relieved against the bright surface of the lake. 
It seems as if a similarly bold effect could have been 
obtained with a longer exposure. In that case, the tree 
would assume a less low and more pleasing tone. 

Data: Made at Lake Wilderness, Washington; 
August, 4 p.m.; dull light; 3A Kodak Special (314 x 
514); 5-inch Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; 1/25- 
second; Eastman Roll Film; M. P. developer; print, 
Carbon Black. 


Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
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LAKE-WILDERNESS 


I. MATSUSHITA 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Dewless Lantern-Slides 


Art the beginning of the lantern-season it is fitting to 
give a hint in the making of lantern-slides which, if 
taken, will go a long way towards avoiding the un- 
sightly dewing of slides on the projection-screen which 
so often disfigures an exhibition of this kind. The 
dewing of slides in the lantern, says The British Journal, 
is commonly put down entirely to their coldness, mois- 
ture condensing upon the chilly glass when the latter 
is placed in the warm stage of the projection-lantern. 
Thus the lecturer, the weather or the railway company 
is blamed for this unpleasant accompaniment to a lan- 
tern-lecture, for it is assumed that if only time per- 
mitted for the proper warming of the slides beforehand 
there would be no dewing on the screen. Although it 
is quite true that an unduly low temperature of the 


slides does induce the deposition of moisture, there is 
another factor which has at least as much to do with 
the defect. It is the moist condition of the gelatine 
of the slide itself, a condition which is incurable by any 
amount of preliminary warming. It is not sufficiently 
realised even by expert makers of slides that the 
emulsion-film should be bone dry when the slide is 
bound up with the cover-glass. Likewise, the mask 
or masking-strips should be perfectly dry. If moisture 
is completely eliminated by making the slide as hot 
as the hand can bear, and by keeping the masks for a 
while in a warm, dry place, there will be surprisingly 
little dewing when such slides are shown on the screen. 
An additional precaution against the subsequent 
entrance of damp is to varnish the binding-strips after 
they have been fixed in position and allowed to dry. 
A little celluloid-varnish serves well for this purpose. 
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THE BEGINNERS’ SANCTUM 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


The Beginners’ Sanctum 


Dip you ever get a little more tired than usual at the 
office, arrive home a bit late for the evening-meal; 
and then, by way of relaxation and change, run over 
to Bill’s house where his hearty handshake and wel- 
coming smile made you forget all about being tired and 
worried? And then, as you and Bill were lighting up 
your pipes, Bob “blew in” and said that he just met 
George who was coming along just as soon as he could 
get hold of Joe. A few minutes later Harry telephones 
that he saw George and Joe on their way over and 
thought that he’d come along with a box of cigars he 
wanted to try “on the bunch”. And, finally, just as 
“the boys” are all comfortably settled and puffing 
away on Harry’s cigars, in comes Mrs. Bill with the 
news that she and Mesdames. Bob, George, Joe and 
Harry are going to have a little sewing-bee over at 
Mrs. Harry’s but that they’ll all come back in time to 
join “the boys” for a little luncheon later in the evening. 
Did you ever have an experience something like this? 
If not, you have missed one of the things which helps 
to make life worth living. After all, is it not the true 
friendship, understanding and personal interest of 
others that helps us to measure up to the best that 
is in us? 

In my little preamble I have tried to bring out 
the “editorial policy” of this new department. It is 
to be a gathering-place in spirit of those beginners 
in photography who want and need to be understood 
so that they may succeed. When things “go wrong” 
photographically, and there is a strong temptation 
to consign the camera to utter oblivion, just drop in 
to this department with your troubles and tell “the 
bunch” all about it. And, again, when you have 
found some helpful, interesting bit of news or worked 
out a practical solution to a photographic problem, 
let’s have it. We are all interested and glad to hear 
about it. Please remember that this is not to be a 
formal, cold and unresponsive department. There 
will be practical hints, bits of news, interesting anec- 
dotes, humor and, most important of all, a sincere 
desire to make you feel at home, comfortable and 
glad that you came. 


Back to When I Was a Beginner 


By way of practising what I am trying to preach 
in this department, I shall write a series of informal 
reminiscences of the days when I was the proud owner 
of a No. 2 Brownie Camera, four papier-maché trays, 
a candle darkroom light, a few MQ tubes and some 
Solio printing-paper. I shall attempt to recall in detail 
my troubles, experiences, successes and failures. 
Perhaps in this recital of my early trials and tribula- 
tions as a beginner, my readers in this department 
may derive some measure of entertainment, informa- 
tion and inspiration. I shall begin this “tale of woe” 
in the February number and ask the indulgence and 
sympathy of those who read it. 

A. H. Brearps.ey. 


The Flashlight to Photograph Children 


ArTeR considerable experimenting I have found 
that the best way for amateur photographers to obtain 
good pictures of small children indoors with an ordinary 
camera or Kodak is by flashlight. With children who 
are too small to pose, snapshots are always best; and a 
flashlight is about the only way to obtain a snapshot 
indoors, unless one has a special camera or lens or 
somewhat expensive electrical equipment. 


HELEN M. KEITH 


THE FIRST BIRTHDAY 


The equipment for a home-made flash-light does 
not cost very much, if built according to the directions 
that follow. A friction gas-lighter is inserted into the 
bottom of a tin box, 144” x 1” x 6”, and fastened so 
that it makes a handle with which to hold the pan 
while in operation. A sheet of tin is fastened up on 
one side of the box to act as a reflector, and the other 
side of the box is cut down in the center to allow the 
full value of the flash to strike the subject. The 
flashpowder is placed on the lighter inside the box, 
and the spark caused by the flint sets off the powder 
when the handle is squeezed. 

The accompanying picture was made with flash- 
powder used in the above-described flash-light gun, 
and an ordinary Kodak. Hewen M. Kerrtu. 


The Preservation of Prints 


I reet that I have at last solved, what to me has 
always been a problem, the preservation of prints. 
To those who are not willing to see their best efforts 
laid away in mourning, as it were, as is the case when 
pasted within a dead black album, the following may 
be of interest. 

First make the prints on single-weight paper, which 
should be at least one size larger than the film or plate. 
Make a quantity of masks as large as the paper used 
for printing, with perfectly true, various-sized openings. 
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After prints are made, take a good, true ruler and a 
mene “HH” drawing-pencil and rule a fine sharp line 
bout 1/32 of an inch from all four sides of the picture. 

Cut strips of thin bleached muslin 114 inckes wide and 
a little longer than the width of the print. Now take 
one of the prints and cover the back with good photo- 
paste and attach one edge of the muslin allowing it to 
overlap the print 44 an inch. Add a little paste over 
the muslin and place another print back to back with 
the first, and press into contact. Now take strips 
of paper, the same weight, color and quality as that 
in the print, l-inch wide and a little longer than the 
width of the print, and attach with paste, one to each 
side of the projecting strip of muslin, allowing about 
1/8 inch between the strips and the ends of the prints. 
Have at hand a number of pieces of waxed luncheon- 
paper; stack the prints, beginning with a piece of 
waxed paper, then an assembly, another piece of 
waxed paper and so on, ending with the waxed paper 
and placing the stack under a heavy book, or, in a 
press until dry. 

After nihie suitable holes these assemblies may be 
bound in loose-leaf binders which can easily be made 
by taking a piece of imitation or real leather, large 
enough when folded over to form both covers, making 
the necessary holes, and using a shoestring to bind 
cover and assemblies together. Such an album is 
suitable for about fifty prints. 

W. S. Ler. 


Focusing-Hood 


One reason why so many hand-cameras are used 
today instead of those requiring the use of tripods is 
because so many amateurs lose out in their unequal 
fight with focusing-cloths. What an ordinary square 
yard of rubber-cloth can’t and don’t do to one’s 
temper in a day afield, isn’t worth mentioning. I 
used to make a lot of pictures on the water, where the 
wind was always blowing, mild or strong, and I never 
succeeded in getting the best of my yard-square 
enemy. Yes I did, too; but not until I had beaten it 
into such shape that it had to be good, or at least not 
so aggravating as it was in its original shape. Other 
amateurs probably have done the same thing; but 
even if I am “threshing old straw,” perhaps a descrip- 
tion may interest some of the younger men, who have 
not tried it. 

Cut the focusing-cloth in half, fold one half length- 
wise and sew the edges together. Turn the edges of 
one end back an inch, secure a long, stout rubber band 
inside, then sew a hem all round, with band inside. 
This will leave it in the shape of a cuff, with elastic 
in one end. In use, stretch the elastic end over 
the back of the camera, poke your head into the other 
end, and you can work with both hands free. It takes 
quite a bit of wind to bother you, too, and the hood 
will not blow away every time you turn your back. 


Perry D. Frazer. 


Mats Aid Indoor-Photography 


In making photographs indoors, especially on a 
hardwood floor, it is sometimes found difficult to 
prevent the legs of the tripod from slipping. This 
will be avoided if a small rug or mat of course texture 
is used, as the points will hold, without necessarily 
damaging the mat. If care is taken, the mat, with 
the tripod and camera on it, can be pulled readily 
over a linoleum or hardwood floor. A braided mat is 
ideal for the purpose. 


Ricuarp C. Tarr. 


A Helpful Loading- Device for Cut Film 


A LOADING-FIXTURE for Eastman No. 1 cut-film 
developing-hangers, shown in the accompanying 
photograph, can be made easily by any one who is 
handy with wood-working tools. 


S. A. RAINOUS 


LOADING-DEVICE 


A thin board, “A’’, in this case a shingle, is made 
the right thickness to enable the film to slide into the 
jaws of the clips, which are opened by pressure of the 
fingers. The blocks of wood, “‘B’’, act as a back stop, 
holding the hanger in close contact with the board, 
“A”, The baseboard should measure 8 or 9 inches 
square. One advantage of this fixture is that it can 
be used about as easily in the dark as in the light. 


S. A. Rarnovs. 


The Meter 


THERE is as much difference between using and not 
using a meter to calculate exposures as there would 
be between using and not using a scales in compound- 
ing prescriptions. The waste of plate and film from 
incorrect exposure is tremendous. This is largely due 
to the habit of guessing at exposure. 

There are meters and meters. The writer is not 
familiar with the peep-hole kind from actual experience. 
They are highly recommended by those who use them. 
The writer can recommend the Watkins, the Wynne 
and the Imperial meters from personal experience. 
In this type the exposed slip of paper darkens strictly 
in accordance with the actual, present, there-and-then 
power of the light. There is no guesswork about it. 

As a general rule you expose the meter in the shadow 
of your body and note the number of seconds required 
to darken to a certain tint. From that datum you 
calculate the exposure of a plate of a certain speed. 
In the directions accompanying the meter, are tables 
of the speeds of the commonest plates and films on the 
market. The further off the important shadow, the 
less your exposure, and so forth. 

The process is not at all complicated. The results 
are as nearly infallible as anything human can be. 
The saving in money that is usually wasted in photo- 
graphic material is astonishing. The saving in one’s 
temper is also astonishing. Manufacturers of plates 
and films in this country do not recommend the use 
of meters. This is, however, not astonishing. The 
connection between these facts is obvious. 

A. B,C. 
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CABIN IN THE WOODS 


HAKON HAUG 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


WHEN one insists on being original and departs 
from the beaten path in picture-making he soon gets 
into trouble, particularly with the critics. In the 
effort, “Cabin in the Woods”, laws of arrangement 
seem to have been set aside and only a vista-effect 
leads the eye into the picture. In its departure from 
the commonplace, in form and content, its effect 
depends entirely on the play of light, and qualities 
apart from mere detail and contour appear—suggestions 
of pioneer life, primitive conditions, isolation, a sense 
of mystery. 

Lack of technique in handling extreme contrasts, so 
desirable in pictures of this type to emphasise -the 
intensity of the light—but here leading to inadequate 
exposure—and an unfortunate distribution of lights 


and shadows—due to the conditions under which it was 
made—characterise this sketch in chiaroscuro, other- 
wise refreshing in its individuality of expression. 

Necessary factors for this work include the use of a 
color-filter, an orthochromatic plate, exposure for the 
shadows, and special development to restrain the high- 
lights while the shadows attain full strength. Work on 
the negative which would lessen the density of the tree- 
shadow between the two masses of highlights, would 
lower the tone of the nearer highlight and extend the 
illumination somewhat farther down into the fore- 
ground, is advised. 

An enlargement with color-modifications, improved 
as suggested, and with the present degree of diffusion, 
viewed at a distance would pull together, and grace the 
wall of any nature-lover’s home. J. W. Apbatr. 


“Tue CABIN IN THE Woops” by Hakon Haug is a 
picture of a place where one might enjoy a vacation 
away from the bustle of our American life. One is led 
to anticipate exploring the interior of the house. The 
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THE DESERTED CABIN 


E. L. C. MORSE 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


fact, however, that the cabin occupies the extreme 
upper part of the picture, puts it decidedly in the 
background in comparison with the less interesting 
foreground. For this reason, I should suggest trimming 
off the lower part of the picture at the lower edge of the 
light grass, directly in front of the house, thus leaving a 
horizontal panel. 

Although there is a suggestion of a break in the trees 
from the strong patches of sunlight, still one almost 
wishes that he too might be permitted to see something 
of the sky. 

The soft focus lends atmosphere to such a scene; but 
the contrast may be a little too great with the sharp 
focus on the trees. This could be relieved on the film 
by reducing the highlights on the trees, or in printing, 
by vignetting the trees. 

Doris M. THORNELY. 


Ho tp this picture off, about two feet from the eye 
and ask yourself if it is a true rendering of the scene. 
You probably have never met just that particular 
scene; but you have met enough of a similar character 
to judge. Are shadows under similar circumstances 
so dark and impenetrable as here represented? Or are 
they—in nature—luminous, that is to say, can you see 
through them? 

Then again, would sunshine under similar circum- 
stances produce that sort of whitewash effect that we 
see here? Take the sunshine playing on that tree- 
trunk in the middle of the group of trees; the tree is 


quite near. Could you, or could you not, distinguish— 
in nature—the texture of the bark, both in the sunshine 
and in the shadow? What is the fault? Underexposure 
and possibly overdevelopment. 

Composition? Well, don’t you feel instinctively that 
you want to brush away those obstructing trees and 
see the house? If the pictorialist wanted to show the 
house, why didn’t he let us see the house—not ob- 
structed by trees? Then again, why so much fore- 
ground? Necessary for clearness or emphasis? Or 
simply crowding the house almost out of the picture? 
Let the student study these points and he will arrive 
at his own conclusions. E. L. C. Morse. 


In the “Cabin in the Woods” I find more to commend 
than to criticise. Undoubtedly the picture has suffered 
by reproduction, and I think perhaps the contrast has 
been slightly exaggerated. One could judge the picture 
better if he had the original before him. Mr. Haug 
has imparted to his picture a rare ““woodsy” atmosphere 
that is very charming. The composition is particularly 
pleasing and the trimming has been judiciously done. 
I might suggest trimming a trifle from the foreground; 
but the shape of the picture would suffer by doing it. 
The more one studies this real picture the more one 
appreciates it. What a wonderful enlargement it 
would make if printed on the right grade of paper. 
I don’t know what the other critics will say, but I 
like this picture very much indeed! 

ArtHur H. Farrow. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tuat George F. Hogan has made a special and 
practical study of public parades, from a photographer’s 
viewpoint, is convincingly demonstrated by that 
worker. See his pictures, pages 8 to 10. They show 
a group of the subject that may well be emulated by 
those that lack photographic experience in handling 
this kind of street-scenes. Mr. Hogan’s technical 
proficiency is unquestioned. He practises what he 
preaches in his paper on the subject. The data will 
be found there. 

Mr. Hungerford deserves well of his readers, for his 
aphorisms are teeming with truth and suggestion, 
and his pictures display eminent artistic ability. In 
studying the “Man with the Hoe’, page 13, the beholder 
is a little puzzled. The youth’s grimy face suggests 
that he is engaged in some kind of rough work. In 
Millet’s famous picture, the peasant is leaning on the 
hoe, briefly resting, being at work in the field. In 
Mr. Hungerford’s photograph, however, it is not ob- 
vious where the scene is laid—whether in the open at 
night, near a camp-fire or a heap of burning rubbish, 
or in front of a furnace or in a foundry. Here is 
where the artist appeals to the beholder’s imagination. 
Be that as it may, the source of illumination is un- 
doubtedly artificial. Being obviously familiar with 
the laws of pictorial composition, in which the element 
of harmony plays a conspicuous part, Mr. Hungerford 
can explain why the man’s ear is made the chief high- 
light. It seems to be the most conspicuous feature in 
this carefully constructed composition. And why 
does it occupy the upper right corner? “Because the 
workman’s ear is there!’’, Mr. Morse would exclaim, and 
probably continue by asking what the man might be 
thinking about. As for myself, I venture to say that, 
with the lighting of the ear subdued, I welcome the 
picture as a strikingly forceful and suggestive achieve- 
ment. No data. 

To my mind, “The Antique-Lover” is an entirely 
different proposition. Here feminine hands are fondling 
an object—an antique. The theme is an uncommon 
and fascinating one. The antiquarian-observer appre- 
ciates the message it conveys, its subtlety and beauty 
of expression. The dark, neutral background throws 
the hands that caress the relic into bold relief, thereby 
adding to the suggestion of mystery—one of the 
picture’s outstanding qualities. No data. 

As I consider the laudable motive of our young 
friend, L. J. Creegan, and his pictorial efforts, as 
illustrated on pages 17 to 21, to interest PHotro-ERra 
MaGazine readers in the architectural attractions of 
Princeton University, I cannot refrain from recalling 
Alva G. Clark’s masterful, sunlit Gothic archway, 
of Princeton, which won the first prize in Architectural 
Subjects. It appeared in Puoto-Era, just three 
years ago. I mention this circumstance because Mr. 
Creegan must have seen and admired it, as I have, 
and perhaps was inspired thereby to make Princeton 
University the subject of an instructive, illustrated 
article. Of course, and in this particular instance, 
Mr. Creegan excels as a writer. His photographs are 
offered as suggestions rather than as masterpieces 
in the art of pictorial photography; for the discrimi- 
nating observer realises that some of the subjects— 


on pages 17, 19 and 20—may be pictured in a more 
artistically pleasing manner by simply choosing a 
different lighting and more favorable viewpoints. 
“The Boat-House”’, however, could not be bettered, 
it seems tome. Here, the effect is harmonious, restful, 
satisfying. In point of composition, too, the picture 
commands respectful attention. The tree, at the 
right, is echoed in the opposite corner, and the tonal 
effect is very pleasing. If I could see just a little more 
foreground, I would be happier. Data will be found 
in the article. 

Exactly what the maker of the “Departure of the 
Aquitania”, page 23, intended to express is difficult 
for me to understand. The title conveys no hint of 
the circumstances that attended the exit of the huge 
ocean-liner, which may be an event of special signifi- 
cance to the people of the port. I have in mind the 
appearance of the vessel’s hull which is camouflaged, 
indicating that the incident may have occurred at a 
critical period of the World War. The addition of a 
date to the title might help the average beholder to 
appreciate the photographer’s motive. From a picto- 
rial viewpoint, or even a technical one, the photo- 
graph appeals to me but feebly. It may affect others 
differently. 

Although I had intended to write an illustrated sketch 
of the latest of my numerous visits to Old England, last 
summer, but neglected the opportunity, Iam glad that 
our good friend, Professor Waugh of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has preceded me. He speaks cor- 
rectly of the character of the light over there, also of im- 
portant and delightful opportunities to make pictures 
that are so often neglected by American tourists. 


.That the professor is proficient in the use of the camera 


is obvious. The three souvenir-snapshots, pages 25 
and 26, corroborate this statement. It may be of 
interest that when passing the afternoon in the quaint 
little village nestling in the charming Cotswold Hills, 
I photographed the very street on which is situated 
the typical dwelling so pleasingly pictured by Professor 
Waugh, page 25. 

“Canterbury Cathedral,” page 26, brings back 
pleasant memories of visits 1 made to Canterbury, 
particularly of my first, in 1889, when I used the 
earliest Kodak model (No. 1, yielding circular film- 
negatives 214 inches in diameter) and employed by 
anyone, for the first time, in Europe. I made about 
twenty-three exposures in Canterbury on that occasion, 
including twelve of the glorious cathedral, exteriors 
and interiors; but none equalled, in picturesque beauty, 
the view made by Professor Waugh. No data with his 
illustrations. 

Illustrated accounts of the activities of college 
camera clubs are always welcomed by this magazine. 
As none of the members of the Dartmouth Camera 
Club, pages 28 to 32, professes to be an experienced 
technician, the beholder may exercise leniency in 
considering the quality of the illustrations which 
accompany Mr. Davis’s story. 

Mr. Jones rejoices in the use of a soft focus lens— 
unless he obtains his diffusion by other means. His 
“Chapel” is difficult of enjoyment, even when con- 
templated at an abnormal distance. Here, I fear, 
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he has carried his diffusion a little too far; although 
the pictorial motive is worthy of praise. In his “Tuck 
Drive”, page 32, however, he shows a tendency to be 
more reasonable, and manifests a fine comprehension 
of the principles of pictorial composition. A pity that 
he pitched his tone in so low a key. The picture is 
by far the most ambitious effort of the series, and 
augurs well for his artistic future. Professor Griggs is 
undoubtedly a devoted and learned ornithologist, 
and a skilled photographer as well. This I gather from 
his two superb bird-subjects, pages 29 and 30. Some- 
one at Dartmouth—probably a member of the faculty 
—has a crow for a pet. How rarely does one see this 
omnivorous bird sit among spring-blossoms! But, 
here’s to the permanent success of the Dartmouth 
Camera Club! 

“Prof. Lambuth’s’’, by Harvey P. Jones. W. and 
W. Panchromatic plate; 1/25 second at F/5.6, with 
a K-2 filter. Wollensak Verito lens, F/4, 6 3/8 inches 
focal length. Enlarged from a quarter plate (314 x 
414) on Wellington Brown-Black. 

“Tuck Drive”, by Harvey P. Jones. Eastman Por- 
trait Film, two seconds at F/11 with a K-2 filter. 
Made with an 8 x 10 view-camera, 1414-inch Wollensak 
Verito lens. Contact print on Willis and Clements 
Palladiotype. 

“Chapel”, by Harvey P. Jones. W. and W. Pan- 
chromatic plate, 1/10 second at F/4, K-1 filter. Wol- 
lensak Verito lens, 6 3/8 focal length. Developed with 
Rytol. Enlarged on Wellington Brown-Black. 

These four photographs were made with a 314 x 4144 
Graflex. The Wellington formula was used with the 
Brown-Black paper. 

No data are available on the ane made by 
Prefessor Leland Griggs. 


Honorable Mention 


“The Song of Birds,” this issue’s frontispiece, 
and chosen to embellish the front-cover because it 
suggests to the Editors the vision of the new year— 
the ray of light amid beauty and the song of birds. 
It is a noble interpretation of an original and attractive 
theme. Here, the artist, Mr. Ogasawara, seems to 
have surpassed himself. He has given free rein to his 
poetic fancy, reveling in the beauties of nature and 
yielding to the charms of the unseen. It would seem 
as if he, himself, were standing there, in the shaft of 
sunlight and lifting his eyes towards the source of 
music that is fascinating him, only that closer inspec- 
tion reveals the figure to be that of a young girl. With 
true artistic appreciation, he has placed the listener 
advantageously near the tall twin-trees, her shadow 
breaking the sunlit space behind her. The interest 
centers in this group which is nobly conceived and 
delightfully expressed. Although here and there, one 
may observe sunkissed branches, one finds that they 
do not assert themselves, but are notes of the harmony 
of music which pervades this beautiful wood. Another 
pleasing and appropriate feature of this enchanted 
spot, and not noticed at first, perhaps, is the little 
brook which may be seen quietly flowing by, below 
at the right. As a composition of a wood-interior, 
Mr. Ogasawara’s picture ranks among the best I have 
been privileged to see. To the credit of the engravers, 
who halftone the prints destined to appear in this 
magazine, be it said that the present reproduction is 
exceptionally successful. 

Did you ever see a baby with a smile more infectious 
than the one pictured by D. P. Hotchkiss? Page 4. 
Pose, lighting and modeling are all that could be wished 
by the discriminating beholder. How easily the har- 


mony and balance could be ruined were the arms and 
hands brightly lighted, or the dress glaringly white 
and devoid of character (gradations). By judicious 
control of the light, the interest centers in baby’s face. 
This is babyhood at its best. Thanks, Mr. Hotchkiss! 

Data: Spectro Twin Arc and Majestic Spot Light; 
Eastman Super Speed Film 5 x 7; Elon-Pyro, in tank; 
printing-process; projection; print on Enlarging C yko 

Plat; 18-inch 3A Dallmeyer F/3.8; used at full opening; 
1/25 second. 

In “Sand-Snakes”, page 5, S. Horino found an 
eminently rare and grateful pictorial theme which 
he has interpreted in his usual, masterful manner, 
and as only a gifted and resourceful Japanese artist 
is capable. How subtle and beautiful is the lighting 
of these parallel, tortuous ridges in their graceful 
array! One admires, too, the ingenious character of 
the composition—the “‘sand-snakes” as the main 
pictorial subject, so spontaneously balanced by the 
group of piles, and the bit of rising shore on the left. 
The curiously formed sandy shore, and the water as far 
as the eye can see, are rendered in a gloriously soft 
tone—eminently true and appropriate. Yes; and done 
without the use of color-screen or orthochromatic 
film! The aérial perspective is superb. As for the 
technical quality, it is the last word. More I cannot 
say. Feast your eyes upon it, ye sticklers for supremely 
pure and unaltered photography; for such it is! 

Data: Made near Seattle; August; 4 p.m.; bright 
sun; 4x5 Graflex; B. & L. Tessar; at F/4.5; 1/90 
second; E. K. Roll-Film; tank; enlarged. 

“Dance of the Sands,” page 6, excels by reason of 
its well-expressed vivacity. Whether unconsciously 
or otherwise, the models’ attitude conforms to the 
pyramidal form of design. It is strikingly bold and 
compelling, and is to be regarded as a creditable photo- 
graphic achievement. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the artist allowed his stunning composition to be 
marred by the onrushing comber, which bisects the 
picture horizontally. Technically, the “dance” is an 
unqualified success. 

Data: Made near Halifax, N.S.; August 21, 1925; 
3 p.m.; bright sun; 5 x 7 Graflex; lens at F/5.6; 1/100 
second; film-pack; pyro; Artura print. 

“The Last Spark,” page 7, possesses outstanding 
artistic and technical merit. The actors do not face 
the camera—for which they as well as the artist 
deserve hearty thanks—and yet they are famously 
grouped. Their comrades, though face to the camera, 
are artistically subordinated, thanks to the little 
smoke that is rising from the embers. 

Data: Made at Camden, N.J.; April 13, 1925; 
4x5 Graphic Special; 6'%-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 
Tessar; at F/8; 1/15 second; Lumiére Sigma plate; 
metol-hydro; print, P. M. C. Double Weight No. 7. 


Let us Remember to Be Magnanimous 


In the language of the villain in the Play: Our Con- 
tributing Critics now have Mr. E. L. C. Morse “in 
their power.”” He has deliberately dared them to do 
their worst. Page 45. Revenge is sweet; yet, after 
all, let it be remembered that Mr. Morse is really a very 
good fellow and not so fierce as he may seem to be in 
his criticisms. Therefore, let us be magnanimous to 
him who is now at our mercy! 


But Not in a Darkroom 
“Jen is as pretty as a picture.” 
“Yes, and she does her own developing.” 
Exchange. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Novel Combination-Prints 


A coMMON combination-print seems to be the bald- 
headed landscape to which clouds have been added. 
I have no patience with the artificial, hand-made 
clouds. They are generally poorly done. They 
hardly deceive the uninitiated and rarely satisfy the 
initiated. Many of these manipulated landscapes, 
even some that are blessed with original clouds, have 
a weak foreground or a monotonous, uninteresting 
middle distance. Here is an opportunity to improve 
the picture by skilful double-printing. All that is 
needed is a separate negative of a distant pond with 
or without a setting of trees or tall bushes and their 
corresponding reflections. Photographed to harmonise 
with the picture to be improved, this feature, or one 
comprising the nearer tree-lined or bush-edged shore 
of a pond or lake, can be substituted where needed. 

The art of combination-printing is very old. Henry 
P. Robinson, of sixty years ago, was a past master 
of the method. In some of his famous creations 
of this sort, he used as many as three separate nega- 
tives. In his “Bringing Home the May’, a print of 
which I saw in Edinburgh, last May, I could not 
detect the least trace of his deceptive handiwork, so 
completely successful and natural it was. But in 
landscape-work, where no figures are particularly to 
be dealt with, the method is comparatively simple. 

Those who are inexperienced in combination-printing 
will find several well-written articles on the subject in 
past issues of PHoto-Era. Several hand-books on 
photography, including those listed in this magazine 
nearly every month, and the long array of photographic 
books mentioned by Warwick Barse Miller, in “A 
Survey of Books on Photography”, published in our 
issue of December, 1925, contain expert information 
on this important subject. 


Purists 


As the customer entered, he was greeted by the 
salesman with, “Yes, sir, Yes, sir?”’ “‘I did not say any- 
thing,” he remarked, as he approached the counter. 
Seeing a lot of pocket-knives, labeled ‘99 cents,” he 
said, handing the clerk a $1 bill, “I'll take one of these 
knives, please.” As the money sped cashierward, the 
clerk remarked, “Fine day, sir, sunny, warm and a 
99 breeze, a replee-ca (sic) of what we had yester- 

lay. 
“*A what, did you say?” asked the astonished patron, 
—— forward the better to hear the queer-sounding 
word. 

re-plee-ca!”’ answered the salesman. 

“A re-plee-ca? a re-ply-ca, you mean,” sarcastically 
corrected the customer, accenting the second syllable 
in each word. 

“Well, yes—re-ply-ca,” repeated the clerk. “I see 
you are a purist,” he added. He tried to interest the 
customer in other articles. Placing the copper coin 
in the customer’s hand, the clerk said, “And a purist 
here, too.” 

“If you call an accurate man a purist, I’m one,” 
responded the customer. “By the way, are you fond 
of music?” 


“Sure. I just love violin-playing.” 

“What if the violinist played out of tune?” 

“Why, I couldn’t stand it. It’s awful.” 

“So you, too, are a purist.” 

They both smiled approvingly. As the customer 
left the shop, he thought of the shockingly misapplied 
and mispronounced “replica”. ‘“‘Re-plee-ca” he mur- 
mured and shook his head.—Boston Herald. 


A Lost Motion-Picture 


Two well-known pictorialists, members of the Union 
Camera Club, Boston, were motoring home, early 
Monday morning after a successful Sunday’s camera 
tour in East Jaffrey, N.H., last November. Passing 
through Groton, they entered upon the wonderfully 
smooth and enticing Littleton road. One of the pair 
was at the wheel. He just stepped on it; he couldn’t 
help it. Besides, he was hurrying to keep an important 
engagement at his office. Not far away, three large, 
brown hens were feasting on something good in the 
middle of the road. They saw not, neither did they 
hear the onrushing car. In a jiffy, the squawking trio 
was wiped out. No; two managed to escape, the third 
one didn’t. It simply meant increased speed. “Gosh!” 
exclaimed the perturbed one to the driver, “You are 
bound to get home by fair means or fowl!” 


Protecting the Pictorial Print 


A VALUED subscriber, having had the distinction to be 
deprived of an exhibition-print, writes me as follows:— 

“T have read your excellent editorial, ‘Protecting the 
Pictorial Print’, in November Puoto-Era. I shall 
adopt your suggestion; but having had a valuable 
bromoil stolen at a recent show (not at a salon) I shall 
know what to do next time. I shall protect my 
picture by stationing a private detective each side of it. 
That’s the protection I mostly need now.” 


Where Food is Needed 


Tue September issue of PHoto-Era Maaazine, 
read probably by a number of the Boston Herald's 
editorial staff, brought forth the following reference 
to our Editorial, in which it was pointed out that the 
average landscape-painter today finds it hard to 
subsist :-— 

A prominent physician says that the artistic tem- 
perament needs a great deal of food; but he fails to say 
why it is that it so seldom gets it—Boston Herald. 


{It might be better if this member of the medical 
profession would suggest how this greatly needed food 
may be acquired. Enprror.] 


Photographic Courtship 


Sister—“You think Betty doesn’t care for you; 
but have you any proof of it?” 
Brother—“‘Yes; proofs are obtained from negatives, 
and she has rejected me no less than six times.” 
Exchange. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 
HERBERT C. McKAY, M.R.P.S. 
Director New York Institute of Photography 


Fortunate, indeed, is the man who can make his 
hobby provide his livelihood. So fortunate, in fact, 
that we seek eternally for some means to make this 
possible. Amateur kinematography is young; but I 
have had more inquiries dealing with the possibilities 
of making money by amateur kinematography than 
any other kind of inquiry. Perhaps it will not be out 
of place to discuss the question this month. 

First, do not think that because you have had 
success in operating a small camera, you are ready 
to jump into a studio and crank the professional 
camera. In the first place, the amateur instruments 
are made to produce good results in the hands of the 
beginner. In the second place, results which please 
one’s family and friends will not necessarily be heralded 
as masterpieces by the public at large. Professional 
motion-photography requires just as much careful 
training and experience as do any of the well-known 
professions. The professional must be a master of 
lighting. He must be the absolute master of his intri- 
cate camera, so different from the simple little instru- 
ments which use the miniature film. He must be an 
artist and a finished photographer. The position of 
the studio-cameraman is no easy one to hold. 

However, this is not the only opportunity to make 
money in miniature work. Industrial kinemato- 
graphers all over this country are disposing of their 
professional cameras and purchasing the miniature 
instruments. Why? The industrial kinematographer 
has been up against a hard proposition. He was forced 
to charge a minimum of five hundred dollars a reel 
for his film. He had a small fortune tied up in his 
instrument and he had to sell this film to a man who 
could afford to purchase projectors at prices ranging 
from three hundred dollars upward, mostly upward. 
It was a difficult product to market. 

Now everything is changed. Professionals are 
finding that they can sell the miniature films at a much 
lower rate, even as low as fifty dollars per reel, and 
projectors at correspondingly low rates. These films 
are sold to families for family-record, to manufac- 
turers, salesmen, engineers and to professional men 
generally. 

There is no reason that any fairly successful amateur 
kinematographer cannot sell films to families in the 
neighborhood. One of the best plans is to sell the 
projector and a contract for a stated sum. This 
contract will call for the production of let us say one 
spool of film every three months. This spool will be 
sold at a price ranging from ten to thirty dollars. 
Thus each year will give the customer a full reel of 
film. Of course, additional film would be supplied at 
any time at the stated price. If the film is carefully 
made and good titles used, it should not be difficult 
to obtain a contract from the parents of every baby 
and small child in the neighborhood. 

Another source of revenue is from clubs and similar 
organisations. These organisations usually have 
annual outings which they would like to have preserved 
upon motion film. The plan here is to sell a projector 
to the club, making special rates, if desirable. The 
frequent use of the projector and films in the club-rooms 
will result in many private sales. In fact, it would not 


be a mistake to supply a projector and film to the 
leading organisation of your neighborhood at cost. 

If you have a special business or are trained in some 
profession, you could turn this training into cash by 
making technical films for others in the same profession. 

In short, making money in the amateur motion- 
picture field is just the same as making money with 
any camera. The field exists, it is for you to discover 
the particular niche which you can best fill. That 
the demand exists is proved by the fact that in the 
East there is a group of kinematographers who are now 
preparing to establish a chain of studios all over the 
country for the purpose of making private films in the 
sixteen-millimeter gauge. These men have proved 
to themselves that the industrial motion-picture of 
the future will be the miniature motion-picture. There 
is no reason that you cannot turn your hobby into a 
lucrative business, if you will only give it the care and 
attention you would give to any business. 

It seems that we shall have to let the national 
organisations lie quietly for the present. I am sorry 
to have to tell you, who so loyally supported us in the 
first activities, that there has not been enough support 
to justify this movement at this time. The project 
is not to be dropped; but it must be allowed to lie 
quietly until such time as we can count upon a greater 
number of members. When this time arrives, we shall 
be glad to get into touch with those of you who answered 
the appeal for membership. 


Amateur motion-pictures are more popular in France 
than in our own country. There are numerous cameras 
offered for the amateur on the French market. These 
cameras use film of standard gauge, also of seventeen 
and one-half millimeters, sixteen millimeters and nine 
millimeters. In addition to this, numerous film- 
libraries are available for public use. In some cases, 
these films are sold outright and in others they are 
rented. The subjects include travelogues, scientific 
tabloids of features and films of almost all descriptions. 


An Opportunity for Our Readers 


Ir is with pleasure that I call attention to the heading 
of this department for the coming year. My readers 
will note that Mr. Herbert C. McKay is now the 
Director of the New York Institute of Photography 
of New York City and that he is also a member of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. These 
connections will enable Mr. McKay to be of greater 
service to our readers than ever before. Lest there 
be any misunderstanding, let me say that although 
Mr. McKay is directing the photographic instruction 
in the New York Institute of Photography, this fact 
will in no way influence his impartial suggestions and 
advice. Whatever he says and does will be with just 
one thought—to serve our readers with their interests 
uppermost in his mind. In writing to Mr. McKay for 
information or advice, please enclose a stamp. He will 
appreciate this little courtesy. I might add that Mr. 
McKay is a man with a vision. He sees, and has 
seen, the future of amateur kinematography, and his 
vision is coming true. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 
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Popular Kinematography 
CuaptreR Four—TuHe Beit ann Fitmo 


ALPHABETICALLY considered, the Bell and Howell 
camera comes first upon our list, so we shall consider 
it in this chapter. Other of the well-known cameras 
using sub-standard gauge film will be taken up in 
order. 

The professional industrial photographer may be 
seen making his rounds with an automobile filled with 
equipment. He will have a view-camera of at least 
8 x 10 inches, a Cirkut Camera, and perchance an 
11 x 14 or even larger camera. This man considers 
these instruments necessary to his profession. Not 
only is the initial cost great, but the operating-expense 


The Bell & Howell Filmo 


is heavy—and an automobile is required to transport 
the outfit. 

While he is setting up his outfit, we may see a true 
disciple of photography stroll by, set up his vest-pocket 
camera upon a light steel-tripod, make his exposure 
and walk away before the professional has arranged 
his apparatus. To the layman, the second photo- 
grapher is regarded as a mere amateur—they mean 
tyro, the true sense of the word amateur is little known 
in photography—who has the nerve to try to imitate 
areal photographer. Yet, if either is hung in a salon, 
the chances are that the salon-picture will be a product 
of the little camera. 

The Bell & Howell professional motion-picture 
camera, complete ready for field-use, mounted on its 
tripod, weighs forty-six pounds. The usual equipment 
consists of the camera with an extra magazine in one 
case, four extra magazines in a second case, extra 
lenses, filters, masks, effects, mask box, iris and mis- 
cellaneous supplies in a third case with the tripod in 
the fourth—an automobile is necessary to transport 
the equipment, yet each item is necessary for the pro- 
duction of motion pictures of the highest professional 
quality. 

You are familiar with the fact that the finest minia- 
ture still cameras of today are marvels of craftsman- 
ship and that they often cost more than the huge 
professional view cameras. They are small but they 
are not toys by any means. 

The same thing is true in the case of the motion 
cameras. That is except insofar as the price is con- 
cerned. The small Bell & Howell costs approximately 
one-tenth as much as does the professional outfit. 


It is small, but that is all you can say about it in 
disparagement. Even the size is an advantage as 
we shall learn. 

The Bell & Howell sixteen millimeter gauge camera 
is extremely compact. It measures only three by six 
by eight inches and weighs only four and one-half 
pounds. It is made entirely of metal finished in a 
durable and attractive crystal enamel finish. 

The camera body is rounded at the ends. These 
rounded portions are made to take the one hundred 
foot standard spool of sixteen millimeter film. This 
arrangement allows a straight line run of film from one 
magazine to another. This brings up a point for dis- 
cussion. Miniature cameras, like the larger ones are 
divided into two classes in regard to the film travel. 
Some have the straight line pull. The advocates of 
this type state that the fact that there is no side pull 
upon the film, makes for more accurate film travel. 
They state further that when the film has to be pulled 
from one side of the camera to another in the cross line 
travel, the film will in time be allowed a side play 
which will destroy the accuracy of registration. This 
argument is interesting from a theoretical standpoint 
and in the case of a cheaply constructed instrument 
might demand serious practical consideration. In 
well constructed cameras of both standard and sub- 
standard gauges, the choice is one of personal preference. 

At the left side of the camera, as it is held in the 


Filmo with 6-inch lens 


operating position, may be seen the finder. This 
finder is designed to be held before the eye in the man- 
ner of a telescope. It gives a brilliant, upright image. 
The axis of the finder lens and the axis of the taking 
lens are so nearly identical, that for all practical pur- 
ag the field of the finder is the field of the taking 
ens. 

Directly above the lens mount is a button release 
which actuates the camera. The action of this button 
embodies a feature which will be appreciated by many 
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owners. When the button is depressed the motor 
starts and runs as long as the button is depressed. 
If the finger is removed quickly from the button the 
motor stops, but if the pressure is released gradually, 
a catch engages and keeps the button depressed. 
The motor will now run until the button is again 
depressed and released quickly. This feature allows 
the operator to start the camera and then get into 
the picture if he so desires. This feature is similar to 
the automatic releases so well known to owners of still 
cameras. 

The motor itself is of the spring type. This renders 
it unnecessary to carry batteries while on.tour and no 


Bird on Nest 


matter how many spools of film are exposed, the motor 
is always ready. A few turns of the winding device 
and the motor is again ready for use. While no crank 
is supplied, I have been advised by the manufacturers 
that in the near future they will be prepared to supply 
a hand crank as special equipment at a very reasonable 
price. 

The film movement is of the cam and shuttle type. 
This is the type of movement which was originated 
by Pathé Fréres and which made the Pathé the stan- 
dard in professional cameras. This supremacy con- 
tinued until the Bell & Howell professional camera 
took first place with their improved cam and shuttle 
intermittent. Most of the high grade professional 
instruments today use this type of intermittent. 

The take-up is of the positive type, no belts being 
employed. The belt take-up, so admirably adapted 
to professional use, is only practical in the outside 
type of magazine where the operator can watch the 
take-up and see that it works properly. 

The camera as issued is fitted with a twenty-five 
millimeter Cooke lens working at a maximum aperture 
of f.3.5. This lens is universal focus, the type most 
suitable for amateur use. The shutter has an angular 
opening of 216 degrees as against the 170 degrees and 
180 degrees of professional cameras. This allows fully 
timed film in light too poor to secure fully exposed 
film with the larger cameras. 

The camera operates at the standard speed of sixteen 
exposures per second. 

The Bell & Howell camera was the first camera to 
be supplied with accessories similar to those supplied 
for use with standard cameras. Today accessories 


A 6-inch Lens 


are obtainable which place the Bell & Howell sixteen 
millimeter camera on a plane of equality with really 
professional instruments. 

The box camera is the ideal instrument for the 
beginner in photography. All that is necessary is to 
aim it and press the button. However, for the serious 
worker it has grave disadvantages. It is too bulky for 
easy transportation, due to certain optical laws, the 
Jens used must be very slow (i.e., have a small opening), 
and the image cannot be seen in full size. If a box 
camera could be secured which is compact, which 
has a fast anastigmat lens and in which the image 
could be seen full size prior to exposure it would be 
hailed with delight. It is well known that a child with 
a box camera will usually produce more good pictures 
than the serious worker with his expensive and com- 
plicated instrument. The Bell & Howell motion 
camera is fitted with a lens as fast as that used by 
professionals, the camera is as compact as any camera 
using the same film, and the image may be seen full 
size during exposure. Yet the lens is fixed. It is 
evident then, that this makes an ideal instrument for 
the beginner in motion photography. 

However, the experienced kinematographer demands 
certain results which can only be secured by the use 
of a more flexible instrument. This demand is met 
by the manufacturers by a focussing mount which 
may be attached by the camera owner at any time 
after the purchase of the camera. This camera allows 


Filmolite Arc 


the most critical focusing and makes it possible to use, 
with the utmost satisfaction, a full battery of lenses. 
Those of you who have used a good still camera with 
interchangeable lenses, know that this matter is one 
of vital importance in securing the most artistic results 
in still photography. You will also understand the 
uses of the different lenses, but for those of you who 
have not had this experience I will give a brief explana- 
tion of the advantages of the lens as it is named. 
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The lenses supplied for use with the Bell & Howell 
“Filmo” camera are; 

Cooke f 3.5, 25 millimeter focus, used in either 
focusing or plain mount. This is the lens normally 
used and will be considered as the standard for com- 
parison. This is a highly corrected anastigmat lens, 
which will give fully timed film in very poor light. 
The “‘f” value of a lens is an expression of the size of 
the opening in relation to the distance of the lens 
from the film. It is evident that the larger the lens, 
the more light will be admitted. Consequently the 
larger the lens aperture the shorter the exposure 
required in given circumstances. It might be thought 
that a lens should be made whose opening is equal to 
the distance from the film, that is a lens with an “‘f” 
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Filmo Title-Board 


value of 1, but this is not true. There are certain 
disadvantages of extra fast lenses which will be ex- 
plained later. In choosing a photographic lens advant- 
age balances disadvantage throughout the range so 
that a careful consideration of conditions must enter 
into the choice. 

The second value of a lens is the measure of its 
normal focus. Thus a lens of 25 millimeter focus, to 
all intents and purposes has its optical center lying 
25 millimeters in front of the film when focussed upon 
objects at a considerable distance. A lens of 50 milli- 
meters focus will give an object twice the size, in the 
recorded image, as that given by the 25 millimeter 
lens. Or in a more practical sense, a 50 millimeter 
lens will give the same sized image at a given distance 
from the object as that given by the 25 millimeter 
lens at half the distance. For this reason, the long 
focus lenses are used in securing large images of 
birds and other subjects which cannot be too closely 
approached. 

Thus we have lenses whieh allow variation in the 
light and lenses which allow variation in the distance. 

The Bell & Howell camera may be fitted with a 
lens of 25 millimeter focus and f 1.9. This lens is 
almost four times as fast as the normal lens. The 
speed, so-called, varies as the square of the f value. 
The actual relation between the speeds of these two 
lenses is expressed 3.61 to 12.25. Due to optical 
principles which will be explained later, it is imperative 
that this lens be used in a focusing mount. 

Another lens adapted to this camera is the f 2.7. 
This lens has advantages not found in the f 1.9, yet 
it is considerably faster than the normal lens. It is 
of the same focus as the normal lens. The speed 
equation is 7.29 to 12.25. 


It is desirable to be able to secure larger images 
than those possible with the normal lens. For this 
purpose lenses of longer focal lengths are supplied. 
One is the f 3.5, 35 millimeter. At a given distance 
the image will be 7/5 or one and two-fifths the size of 
the normal image. The difference expressed in figures 
is slight, but the arparent difference is great indeed in 
the projected image. 

The next lens is somewhat slower, working at f 4.8, 
but its focal length is three and one-half inches. That 
is it will give an image three and one-half times as 
great as that given by the normal lens of 25 millimeters 
focus, as this lens is practicably of one inch focus. 


The next lens has an aperture of f 4, faster than the 
preceding one in the relation of 23 to 16, yet its focal 
length is four inches, giving an image four times the 
normal size. 

The longest focal length supplied is the six inch 
lens, working at f 4.5. This lens is adapted to making 
nature studies and similar films. To thoroughly 
understand the advantages of this lens consider this. 
A bird, photographed with the normal lens may be 
two inches long when projected upon the screen. In 
other words, it will be barely perceptible, but if the 
six inch lens had been used, this image would be one 
foot long! This would give all detail. The difference 
is that which exists between normal vision and the 
magnification given by the usual 6x prism binoculars! 

It is evident that with this wide choice of lenses, 
the serious worker will be able to secure far better 
film than if he were limited to the standard equipment. 

But, the lenses are not the only accessories offered 
by this firm. The owner of the motion camera usually 
wants to produce films not unlike the films exhibited 
in the theaters. This work necessitates accessories 
and equipment other than the camera and projector. 

First, the beginner will want to make acceptable 
titles. A title board is supplied which has been 
specially designed for use with the Filmo camera. It 
uses small cut-out celluloid letters and with a little 
ingenuity can be arranged to produce very attractive 
titles. 

The next thing which will tempt the amateur is the 
interior shot. In still work, a long exposure may be 
made to compensate for poor light, but the motion 
camera must make sixteen exposures per second in 
order to reproduce normal action. This means approx- 
imately one twenty-sixth of a second exposure with 
the 216 degree shutter. It is evident that an intensely 
brilliant light source is necessary. The manufacturers 
of the Bell & Howell camera provide a twin arc light 
which is designed quite like the professional studio 
light, but which will operate from the ordinary house 
circuit common to most American homes. This light 
is also very desirable in making titles. 

Of course a carrying case and a tripod is provided. 
The case should always be used and the tripod is 
necessary when using long focus lenses. It is desirable 
at all times when its use is not absolutely prohibited 
by circumstances. 

There are many other accessories which are concerned 
in the film production, but as they are used in edition 
and projection, they will be described at a later time. 

The Bell & Howell camera is a wonderful instrument, 
and one which will not disappoint the purchaser. It 
is made by the manufacturers of the world’s standard 
professional camera, and is guaranteed by them. It 
is used by such people as H. R. H. The Prince of Wales, 
Galli Curci, John T. McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, 
Lord Byng, Governor General of Canada, and other 
persons of note. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 


FAIRCHILD K-3 AERIAL CAMERA 


Why Aerial Cameras are Different 


Owr1ne to the increasing interest which is being 
shown in airplanes for military and commercial pur- 
poses, aérial photography is sharing in the general 
popularity of aviation, in and out of Congress. For 
that reason it may not be amiss to record a few ele- 
mentary observations with regard to the necessary 
equipment which the military and the civilian photo- 
grapher is likely to use in making satisfactory aérial 
photographs. Please note that I say, “satisfactory 
aérial photographs’. I am willing to concede, from 
personal experience in the air, that virtually any type 
of camera will get something; but is this “something” 
always of real value? Is it not reasonable to assume 
that a camera which is especially designed to meet 
aérial conditions is more likely to make satisfactory 

ictures than a camera which was designed and used 

fore aérial photography was more than an idea? 

These preliminary observations bring me to the 
point of making the statement that picture-making 
at an altitude of two miles or over is really beyond the 
best of ordinary ground-cameras. Yes, I know and 
have seen some remarkable pictures made with a 
Graflex, vest-pocket and even home-made cameras; 
but I still aver that for satisfactory aérial pictures one 
should use a good, carefully designed, aérial equip- 
ment. Perhaps all my readers have not “been up” to 
10,000 feet, felt the pull of a 120-mile wind, the terrific 


AIR SERVICE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


vibration, the pressure on ears and mouth, the need of 
“intestinal fortitude’ when one stands up to make 
pictures, while the plane tries its best to drop out from 
under the hapless photographer. If they had, they 
would understand why fluttering leather-bellows, care- 
ful focusing, nice adjustment of shutter-speeds and 
diaphragm-stops are out of the question. The aérial 
camera is focused, adjusted and set before leaving the 
ground, although certain changes may be made in the 
air, if necessary. There is no leather-bellows to flutter 
or bulge or be ripped out, and the matter of winding 
the film and setting the shutter is done with one quick 
turn of a handle or by electricity at the press of a lever. 
Therefore, the photographer can give his entire atten- 
tion to handling the camera, composing the view as 
best he can and keeping from being thrown out of the 
plane while he is on his feet. Most aérial cameras now 
rest securely in a specially constructed frame on the 
side of the observer’s cock-pit, and let me say from 
personal experience that this has much to do with 
satisfactory pictures and the photographer’s peace of 
mind. For some of the reasons here stated, aérial 
cameras must needs be different and require special 
study and manipulation on the ground and in the air. 

In the immediate future there will appear, in this 
department, a description of some of the leading types 
of aérial cameras now in successful use for military 
and industrial aérial photography, in this country and 
in Europe. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


Miss E. L. Turner, the well-known bird-photo- 
grapher, has been honored by space being allotted to 
her for two long articles in the news pages of the Times, 
which relate to her experiences on Scolt Head, just off 
the Norfolk coast. Here she lived for many months, 
watching, guarding and presumably photographing the 
many varieties of birds that make this lonely sand- 
island their breeding-place. It appears that sympa- 
thetic interest in what was considered a lonely vigil 
caused a flood of letters to be sent to her from all sorts 
and conditions of people, who begged her to remember 


that she was not forgotten. One small boy expressed 


his sympathy in a very practical way by sending the 
proceeds of a little sale organised by himself, for “the 
birds of Scolt He: 

But the facts of the case were quite different; for 
Miss Turner was at times embarrassed by her many 
visitors, who, without intention often did much damage 
to the eggs, which, by some varieties of sea-birds, are 
deposited on the open ground with but the scantiest 
apology for a nest. We could wish that she had told 
us more about her photography and the difficulties 
she must have faced in developing, etc., in a tiny 
bungalow which contained only one room (16 by 
12 feet); for Miss Turner is an authority in the photo- 
graphic world, especially in her own branch of making 
bird-records. 

There is a very charming and interesting exhibition 
in London, at the Camera Club. It is a record of 
twelve years’ photographic work by Mr. Hector 
Murchison—just the cream of it; for there were only 
twenty-eight prints hung. One did not have to search 
for the best, for every print was significant, and nothing 
could be passed by as second-class. The eight portraits 
were characteristic likenesses; and yet there was 
undeniable evidence of another personality at work 
besides that of the sitter. It was as if in making them, 
in his tentative and non-insistent way, Mr. Murchison 
had given them some of his gentle ego, so that every 
sitter’s outlook on life had become uniformly serene. 
Even Hilaire Belloc had lost his tigerlike expression, 
and the bitterness of expression of another well-known 
writer had vanished along with his usual frown. 

All the exhibits were bromoils, though it was difficult 
to believe this of many of them, so delicate and fine 
was the quality, and so gentle and true the gradation 
of tones. With such a small show of picked work, 
it is difficult to discriminate in mentioning individual 
prints, for naturally all are worth it. But of the 
landscapes we were particularly struck with the war- 
pictures—all so different and inspiring, and some were 
from materials that only Mr. Murchison would have 
ventured to use, so unpromising were they from the 
pictorial point of view. 

This small and distinctive show is excellent propa- 
ganda for photography. All the exhibits have achieved 
a high-water mark of individuality, technique and 
pictorial quality; there is nothing to lower the high 
standard Mr. Murchison has set himself, and no doubt 
this little exhibition will do much to enhance his reputa- 
tion and make his work remembered. 

The German announcement of a striking advance 
in the transmission of writing and pictures by wireless 


has aroused considerable interest in this country. Dr. 
Karolus has been collaborating with Dr. Schréter of 
the Research Department of the Telefunken Gesell- 
schaft, and the chief feature claimed for the improved 
instruments is speed of transmission, especially of 
reception. It is anticipated, on the strength of the 
details revealed, that the sending of kinematograph 
films by wireless needs only a few more years of experi- 
menting, as the fundamental difficulties have been 
overcome. 

Up to the present time, transmission of a picture 
four inches square has taken about a quarter of an 
hour, and was a costly undertaking. Dr. Karolus 
claims to be able to transmit a picture of this size in a 
few seconds, and at very little expense. With certain 
technical improvements he anticipates to reduce the 
time still further. 

Very little imagination is needed to conjure up the 
possibilities of the future in the shape of the rapid 
transmission of legal or diplomatic documents with 
signatures, or photographic clues which the police 
may wish to have broadcast immediately. But to 
use Mr. Asquith’s historic expression, we had better 
“wait and see” before we let our imaginations run 
away with us! 

For the last six months, there has been much dis- 
cussion relating to our languishing film-industry. A 
committee of members of the film-trade was formed to 
draw up concrete proposals for its relief to be put 
before the Board of Trade. Among the suggestions is 
one for a compulsory proportion of British films in 
every program. The German “kontingent’”’ scheme is 
the model, but with pronounced modifications. Under 
the German arrangement, the distributor must acquire 
one native-made film for every foreign film imported; 
but he is not compelled to exhibit it to the public. This 
arrangement naturally leads to the production of much 
bad stuff which mercifully is never shown. It is more 
probable that the Government will be asked to pass 
legislation requiring exhibitors to show a reasonable 
percentage of British films, as it is realised that the 
German percentage is far too high. 

Things have now gone further. A week or so ago, at 
a meeting of the general committee of the kinema- 
tograph trade, concrete proposals were put forward for 
the establishment of central studios by Mr. E. Bedding- 
ton Behrens, formerly on the permanent staff of the 
League of Nations. The project has been prepared 
with the assistance of expert advice from America and 
other countries. The site chosen is near Brighton on 
the South coast. Should it mature, the Corporation of 
the town has offered extensive facilities. 

Apart from reviving a British industry, the standard 
of the general run of kinema-shows in this country 
sadly needs raising. We are inclined to agree with a 
prominent churchman who lately stated his opinion 
of the kinema in public as “the dreariest form of 
amusement that could be imagined”. When it is 
realised that the kinema is one of the chief sources of 
recreation of millions, not only in this country, but 
in India and the colonies, and that even those who 
have not learned to read can grasp its message, it 
seems imperative that it should be improved. 
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There has been an entertaining case before the 
High Court of Justice relating to photographic matters. 
A little over-zeal on the part of Mr. Malcome Arbuth- 
not to cater for Sketch has led him and the paper into 
difficulties. Sketch, as we all know, likes photographs 
that tolerantly might be called striking, and if some 
society name can legitimately be worked into the 
caption underneath, so much the better. Two of 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s sitters were Captain and Mrs. Hughes- 
Onslow. After they had sat for their photographs, 
somehow a picture was made of Mrs. Hughes-Onslow 
in her husband’s busby, which appeared later in 
Sketch. 

As the Hughes-Onslows do not belong to that class 
of people who are only happy when they are in the 
limelight or the illustrated press, they were annoyed 
at the reproduction, and took steps to prevent the fur- 
ther publication of the photograph. The affair seems 
now to have developed from a case of libel to that of 
copyright with all kinds of legal complications and 
litigation, and is creating a good deal of interest in the 
photographic as well as the social world. 

It has been arranged that Mr. B. W. G. Emmott of 
the Gaumont Company is to accompany Mr. Cobham 
on his flight from London to Cape Town, to take films 
from the air with the object of making the public 
better acquainted with African life generally and the 
countries administered by the Colonial Office in 
particular. 


January 4 to 31, 1926. Ninth International Salon 
of Photography will be held under the auspices 
of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, at the 
Los Angeles Museum; entry-forms will be mailed, 
or may be had by writing to N. P. Moerdyke, 
Secretary of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, 
811 Washington Building, Los Angeles, Calif. Last 
day for receiving prints December 17, 1925. 

JANUARY 16 to 31, 1926. Seventh Annual Salon of 
Photography will be held in the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, N.Y., under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Camera Club. Last day for receiving prints Decem- 
ber 28, 1925. Lester F. Davis, secretary, 463 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Marcu 13 to Aprit 18, 1926. The Annual Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photographic Art will be held at the Art 
Galleries of the Carnegie Institute under the auspices 
of the Photographic Section of the Academy of 
Science and Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
Saturday, February 13, 1926. Address all com- 
munications to P. F. Squier, secretary, 237 Avenue B, 
Westinghouse Plan, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

May 15 to 21, 1926. The Second Exhibition of Pictorial 
Photography under the auspices of The Seattle 
Camera Club. For entry-forms and further partic- 
ulars, address Dr. K. Koike, 42214 Main Street, 
Seattle, Washington. We have a few entry-forms 
for distribution. Last day for receiving prints 
April 15, 1926. 


Get Ready for the Exhibitions—Now! 


To be sure, there is always something to divert 
our attention from the things that we ought to do. 
We know that if we really wish to win pictorial honors 
we must submit prints to the exhibitions and salons. 
Now is the time to do it. Why wait? 


BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue American ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1926, 
Volume XL. Edited by Percy Y. Howe. 296 Pages, 
24 full page inserts and 145 illustrations. American 
Annual Formulary and list of American Photographic 
Societies. Price, cloth, $2.50; paper-covers, $1.75. 
New York: George Murphy, Inc., Sole Sales Agents. 
There is much to commend in the 1926 edition of the 

“American Annual of Photography”. The editorial 
and typographical work has been done well. There 
will always be those who cannot, or do not care to, 
understand some of the illustrations and text-matter; 
but, then, there is plenty of room for the expression 
of ideas pictorially and otherwise. The important 
thing is to keep an open mind and not insist too strongly 
that others should conform to our conception of the 
fitness of things. If this new volume is studied and 
read with the desire to learn and to profit, there is much 
in it which will be of service and inspiration. 

Among the literary and pictorial contributors will 
be found many familiar names, and some that are new. 
As a cross-section view of photography in America 
during the past year, we believe that this volume gives 
a fairly accurate review of some of the good things 
which have been done. Certainly, the reader will 
find an attractive variety of pictorial and literary 
material from which he should derive several evenings 
of keen enjoyment—that is, if he does not merely skim 
through the pages. In the section, “American Annual 
Formulary” will be found a number of helpful tables, 
formulas and lens-information. The list of camera 
clubs will be found interesting, and may the list grow 
larger by another year. The beginner, amateur and 
professional will do well to add this year’s volume to 
their photographic libraries. 


Scottish Photographic Blue Book 


A uTTLE book which is always welcome is “The 
Photographic Blue Book’’, edited by John Macdonald, 
27 Aberfeldy Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Under the auspices of the Scottish Photographic 
Federation, this helpful annual has become of increas- 
ing value and interest. In it may be found many 
practical hints, tables, and suggestions for the benefit 
of photographic societies. The list of clubs, location 
of darkrooms, and description of subject-material to be 
found in Scotland is not the least of the many things 
which make the “Blue Book” worth having. 


Are Photographic Books Really Dry Reading? 


Tuts question has nothing to do with the prohibition 
problem; but it has much to do with photographic 
progress and personal satisfaction in using a camera. 
Is it not true that the things in which we are sincerely 
interested are never dry or boresome? May we not 
measure a person’s interest in photography by the 
number of photographic books that he or she owns 
and reads? 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


Union Camera Club—Boston 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the Union Camera 
Club was held at the club’s rooms, 48 Boylston Street, 
at 8 p.m., December 1, 1925. The speaker of the 
evening was Mr. Walter G. Wolfe, secretary of the 
Pinkham & Smith Company, manufacturing opti- 
cians, Boston. Mr. Wolfe first gave an_ historical 
sketch of the Smith lens (the original soft-focus lens) 
and its development, humorously designating the origi- 
nal model—made twenty-five years ago, at the special 
request of Photo-Secessionists, Stieglitz, Mrs. Kisebier, 
Steichen, Day, and others—as the product of what not 
to do in camera-lens construction, t. e., the very oppo- 
site of what constituted a precision photographic lens. 
This lens, as well as its makers, was ridiculéd at the 
time; but today, this soft-focus lens, in its scientifically 
corrected form, not only occupies an important place 
in every progressive photographer’s equipment, but 
in one form or another is made by every important 
lens-manufacturer in the world. As proof of what one 
of the latest types of soft-focus lenses can accomplish, 
in drawing, modeling and general artistic quality, Mr. 
Wolfe showed several 8 x 10 portrait-photographs by 
Charlotte Fairchild, of New York, made with a 14-inch 
Visual Quality Lens. The prints evoked expressions 
of sincere admiration from the members present. 

Mr. Wolfe then demonstrated the immense value 
of fused quartz, as a substitute for optical glass, in the 
making of therapeutic instruments used in minor as 
well as in supremely difficult surgical operations; also 
the tremendous importance in research laboratory 
work of every description, notably investigation in 
spectrum analysis. Incidentally, Mr. Wolfe exhibited 
several personally fabricated optical instruments of 
this class in a remarkably novel variety, although, he 
stated that the production of fused quartz is the result 
of years of research by Prof. Elihu Thomson and 
Dr. E. R. Berry, both of the General Electric Company. 

Mr. Wolfe then described the new, extended solar 
spectrum with its inclusion of invisible rays—infra-red, 
ultra-violet, Roentgen, gamma, etc., also the remark- 
able cures effected by means of the ultra-violet ray, 
which for the benefit of his audience, he made visible 
by filtering out all visible rays, and impinging the 
invisible ultra-violet rays on to a piece of Willemite. 
He also referred to the revelation, by means of photo- 
graphy, of the aura or subtle and invisible emanations 
from the face or body of a spirit-medium—a physical 
phenomenon hitherto doubted by skeptics of profes- 
sional spirit-manifestations. The speaker concluded 
his talk by analysing the advance in optical science 
and its future far-reaching possibilities in scientific 
fields yet to be revealed. Mr. Wolfe was given an 
ovation when he had finished, his demonstrations being 
unique in character. 

In the monthly print-competition by members, the 
gold star was awarded to Ennis M. Clarke for a superb, 
pictorial view of the Academy of Notre Dame, River- 
way, Boston. 

On motion of Mr. Seelig, Mr. Wolfe, the speaker of 
the evening, was unanimously voted an Honorary 
Member of the club. The other Honorary Members 


are John H. Garo, Dr. A. D. Chaffee, F. R. P. S., Prof. 
E. J. Wall, F. R. P.S., F. R. Fraprie, F. R. P.S., and 
Wilfred A. French, Ph.D. 

The meeting was one of the largest in the history of 
the club—the result largely of the rare quality of the 
talk provided by the committtee, which is eagerly 
anticipating another interesting talk by Mr. Wolfe at 
the March meeting. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Well Worth Having 


For many years Burroughs Wellcome & Co. have 
made it an annual practice to issue a most attractive 
and really useful booklet on photography. This year 
in “Photographic Signposts” we are given in Part I a 
historical survey beginning with 1910 and illustrated 
by a number of very interesting photographs, repro- 
duced in black, sepia, blue, green and yellow. In 
Part II, we are taken on to practical photographic 
signposts which point out the right roads to success in 
exposure, development, toning, intensification, reduc- 
tion and the new technique of desensitising so that 
development can be carried out by subdued white or 
yellow light, even when using color-sensitive plates. 

In this section are included time-tables for the 
development of different plates and films with various 
dilutions of developer in tray or tank, a subject on 
which Burroughs Wellcome & Co. have done much 
pioneer-work and in regard to which they are recognised 
as a leading authority. 

The booklet “Photographic Signposts” will be sent 
post free to readers of PHoto-ErA MAGaAzINneE who will 
write to Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 11, East Forty- 
First Street, New York, City. 


The Photographic Society of Philadelphia 


In reply to several inquiries regarding the present 
activities of the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 
the editor is glad to publish the following information 
kindly given by the Society’s secretary, Mr. E. A. 
McKinley. 

The Society is still located at 1615 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, and enjoying a healthy existence. Its 
membership is about one hundred and includes such 
familiar names as Elias Goldensky, W. S. Ellis, C 
Yarnall Abbott, Frederick Ives, C. R. Pancoast, J. B. 
Pardoe of New Jersey, H. Armstrong Roberts, and 
professional and business men in all walks of life. 

At each monthly meeting, a print-exhibition is 
hung on its walls, generally representative work of 
well-known adepts in the craft of photography, includ- 
ing Dr. T. W. Kilmer, Nickolas Muray, Floyd Vail, 
W. A. Alcott, Minna Keene, H. E. Jeltsch and others. 

In March of each year, a members’ annual exhibi- 
tion is held. In 1924, these prints were hung in the 
Penna. Museum and School of Industrial Art at Broad 
and Pine streets, and attracted considerable notice. 
In 1925, the John Wanamaker Store sponsored the 
“Annual”, and thousands visited the gallery during 
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the five weeks of its stay. About thirty-five entrants 
were included and three prizes were awarded. 

Several names of members are becoming familiar as 
contributors to the various salons. At Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles and elsewhere, the Society, each 
year, is increasing its representation. 

Late in the winter, to arouse some amateur enthu- 
siasm, the Society is planning to hold a competition for 
those nearby photographers who are not identified 
with any society, yet dabble considerably in photo- 
graphy. It is hoped that many amateur workers will 
evince a keen interest in the effort and enter the 
contest. As for Mr. C. Yarnall Abbott, he is still 
a member, although he now works in oil. Occasionally, 
he drops in at a meeting and reviews an exhibition. 

There is no doubt that the Society is holding its own, 
and for many years to come it will continue to be a 
factor in photographic history, as it has been in the 
past, in its particular territory. 


A True Incentive to Better Photography 


No doubt, many of our readers have been following— 
and perhaps taking—the excellent course of watercolor 
and oil coloring of photographs which is now being 
offered by the Japanese Water Color Company of 
Rochester, New York. The instruction is under the 
personal supervision of Mr. C. F. Nicholson, the artist 
and color-chemist who originated the well-known 
Peerless Japanese Transparent Water-Colors and 
then the Feerless Fhoto-Oil Colors. The course 
consists of twelve lessons, issued monthly—three 
subjects each month—and treated progressively. The 
colored models form a beautiful and permanent col- 
lection of some of the best work done in pictorial 
photography. 

This progressive and truly helpful form of instruc- 
tion in the coloring of photographs is, in our estima- 
tion, an incentive to better photography. Obviously, 
a poorly composed, technically imperfect print will not 
lend itself to coloring. Therefore, better work must 
be done by amateurs and professionals so that when 
the delicate colors are applied the resulting effect will 
be attractive and a credit to the maker. 

Perhaps the best part of the whole idea is that 
photography in color is made possible for those who, 
technically or financially, are not in a position to 
master the direct-color methods. Moreover, there is 
no limit to duplication of attractive prints in color, at 
a reasonable cost and with pleasing uniformity. In 
short, the course in coloring photographic prints, here 
mentioned, deserves support and encouragement 
because it revives interest in good photography and 
makes possible pictures in natural color for the average 
amateur and professional photographer of limited 
means and technical training. Our thanks are due to 
Mr. Nicholson for filling a real need and doing it well. 


Harringtons’ Photographic Catalog from 
Australia 


Ir is to be regretted that often we of the United 
States, consciously or unconsciously, assume that we 
are exceptionally clever and “advanced” in most 
modern activities and enterprises. Yes, we have done 
a number of commendable things; but our friends 
elsewhere in the world have likewise many things of 
which they may well feel proud. This little preamble 
is merely by way of making the statement that the 
well-known photographic house of Harringtons Ltd., 
of Australia and New Zealand has issued a photographic 


catalog of which this firm and Australia may well feel 
proud. It is an illustrated book of 184 pages, neatly 
printed, attractively arranged and offers the reader a 
splendid selection of photographic apparatus and sup- 
plies. We compliment Messrs. Harringtons Ltd., and 
take this opportunity to wish them a Very Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


A Valuable Mistake 


A PARCELS-Boy in London tried to stick some low- 
priced stamps upon a postal package and found that 
the mucilage was on the wrong side. The mistake 
involved two hundred and forty stamps in all. The 
error and the rarity of such stamps were enough to 
cause a brisk demand among collectors. The latest 
quotation for a single stamp that is gummed and 
printed on the same side is $20. 

Rarity sets the price in most collecting, whether 
the article is an old piece of furniture, a medieval 
painting, a stamp or a two-headed calf, artistry, beauty, 
or intrinsic worth being secondary. So if a new stand- 
ard of valuation were set up, rarity counting for little, 
a tremendous number of the varied collections in the 
world would become just so much fuel for the furnace 
or speculative stuff for the junkman.—Toledo Record. 


Sacrilege 


Ox Chocorua, Chocorua, 
In the State where I was born, 
I still can see thy massive crest 
All dappled in the morn. 


I still can see the noonday cloud 
Hovering around thy head 

And twilight’s parting shots still bathe 
Thy summit in purple red. 


I see the woods that slowly creep 
Up to the granite scar 

Where lightning’s play has furrowed deep | 
As the thunder rumbled afar. 


Thou rugged patriarch of time, 
Impassive, stern, alone, 

Stark sentinel of Nature’s might, 
Thou poem in igneous stone. 


God made thee thus perhaps to teach 
Us how to worship Him 

And turn our thoughts to things above 
When human faith is dim. 


But God forgive the purblind man, 
Oblivious of His dear grace, 

Who foully thought to utilise 
Chocorua’s lovely face. 


Arise, ye knights of plate and film, 
This sacrilege must stop: 
We want that mountain just as it is— 
No daddy longlegs on its top. 
E. L. C. Morse. 
Cuicaco, September 5, 1925. 


[This splendid tribute to Mount Chocorua,—some- 
times called the Matterhorn of the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire—was prompted by the item 
“Protect Chocorua”, on page 175 of our September, 
1925, issue. Fortunately the threatened disfigure- 
ment by a fire-tower can be stopped. Enprror.] 
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Winter-Sports that Beat Poker 


Wuen the last golf-club has been restored to its 
bag and the last ball lies forgotten in the rough, the 
average business-man settles down to hibernate for the 
winter and yearn for the day when he may again tee 
off for the first hole. Or, if he is an ardent fisherman, 
he dreams of that favorite trout-stream. which he is 
going to visit for two weeks next August. Perhaps 
Annette, his motor launch, is lying in the dock waiting 
for him to come and remove her winter-wrappings. 
Bored, he only half hears the ravings of the younger 
set about skiing, skating, sledding and _ ice-boating. 
To him, December, January, February and March 
are a total loss from the point of view of sport. 

But he is wrong. Skates are built for the settled 
man of affairs as much as for the college-youth. A 
toboggan won’t capsize if a lusty quartet of forty- 
year olds skim down the hillside on it. Skiis have no 
more idiosyncrasies when managed by a portly authori- 
tative looking gentleman than when they upset his 
slim-waisted son. And photography in winter is, 
perhaps, one of the greatest pleasures of all. 

Perhaps the one thing in which Americans lag behind 
the European, is in the creation and the healthful 
enjoyment of leisure. A European in comfortable 
circumstances takes his recreation in winter as well as 
in summer; he follows the seasons with his play the 
way a small boy changes from tops to marbles, marbles 
to shinny sticks, shinny sticks to skates. In winter he 
goes for a week’s hike in the snowy Alps; he races 
horses on the ice; he skiis, snowshoes, and sleigh-rides. 


The average American has no winter-playground 
unless he joins the swarms who go to Florida and the 
southwest. And there he plays—golf. Yet thousands 
of men can spare the time to spend a few days at Lake 
Placid, in Montreal, New England or the middle- 
western sport-centres. New England and the northern 
Atlantic states have dozens of rivers that freeze over 
sufficiently so that they can be utilised for ice-boating. 
If these are beyond his means, the great cities, where 
the snow is snatched off the streets before-it has hardly 
had time to settle, have their park-lakes and artificial 
rinks. In the parks, too, one may indulge in snow- 
shoeing and sometimes skiing. 

There is nothing like the tingling feeling of good 
health which follows an hour or two in the cold, outdoor 
air. It beats the thrill that accompanies the discovery 
that one holds a full house. And it is a healthier 
thrill, for the grand old game of poker is almost always 
played in a room or a train having closed windows. 
It would be a fine thing if some arbiter of styles, let 
us say, the Prince of Wales, would begin the fad of 
playing winter-poker in a sleeping-bag, ear-muffs and 
mittens, near a wide-open window. Then, would the 
great indoor sport give its devotees that sense of 
youth and energy, the memory of which the tired 
business-man has almost forgotten. 

Outdoor-sports are among the greatest disease 
preventives known. If the body is kept in good 
physical trim, there is slight danger, for example, that 
it will succumb to tuberculosis. It is the aim of the 
National Tuberculosis Association to teach Americans 
the value of outdoor-living as part of its program for 
eradicating the disease. The eighteenth annual 
Christmas seal sale was held throughout the country 
in December. Every seal that was purchased will help 
to strengthen the work of education and prevention 
which the fifteen hundred state and local tuberculosis 
organizations have planned for the coming year. 


Hetena Lorenz WILLIAMS. 


Let Us Give Credit Where Credit is Due 


Some one has remarked that he would prefer to have 
the flowers and words of praise, while he was alive, 
rather than after he was dead. Acting on this thought 
I want to go on record as calling our readers’ attention 
to those who have helped, and are helping, me daily 
to make PHoro-Era MAGazine the publication which 
it is, and which we hope it will be as the days go by. 

The work of the editors stands or falls by itself, 
and every reader knows upon whom should be placed 
the praise or censure. However, most of our readers 
do not know of those who work behind the scenes and 
are just as much part of the magazine as the editors. 
There is the Kennelly Paper Company which supplies 
the paper and the cover-stock, the Suffolk Engraving 
and Electrotype Company which makes the halftone- 
engravings, the George H. Ellis Company which prints 
the magazine and, finally, the Boston Mailing Company 
which binds and mails the copies of PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE. The executives and employees of these four 
well-known firms should have the entire credit for the 
typographical excellence of PHoro-Era MaGazine. 
It is one thing to do one piece of work, and to do it 
well; but it is another matter to keep it up, month in 
and month out—year after year. Therefore, let me 
share with our readers my appreciation and my sincere 
thanks which is due these four firms. May they all 
enjoy greater growth and prosperity during the coming 
year, and may they know that in Pooro-Era MAGAZINE 
they have a silent, yet eloquent, testimonial to their 
skill, service and, best of all, good will. 


A. H. Brearpstry. 


That Seattle Camera Club 


Tuts is to let our readers know that the Seattle 
Camera Club is still in the lead for the PHoro-Era 
Tropny Cup. Other camera-club members are now 
getting interested, and a considerable number entered 
prints; but none received a prize-award, although 
several won an Honorable Mention. This leaves the 
Seattle Camera Club still ahead and going strong with 
entries in both Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions. Surely there must be valiant defenders of the 
East who will not let our good friends in the West get 
that cup without some opposition and friendly rivalry. 

While mentioning the Seattle Camera Club, we 
would remind our readers of the Second Exhibition 
of Pictorial Photography, under auspices of the club, 
which will be held May 15 to 21, 1926. Last day for 
receiving prints, April 15, 1926. 


Gevaert Opens Chicago Branch 


Apropos of the encouraging outlook in the photo- 
graphic industry for 1926, we have been informed 
that the Gevaert Company of America, 423 West 55th 
Street, New York City, has taken over the Chicago 
Branch Depot which has been under the operation 
of the George W. Mackness Company. Owing to the 
increasing demand for Gevaert products this change 
was made on December 1, 1925. The Chicago Branch 
will be under the supervision of Mr. George W. Mack- 
ness at 180 North Wabash Avenue, and a complete 
assortment and stock of the entire Gevaert line will 
be maintained at this branch. As a result of this 
change, it is hoped to give better service to customers 
in the Central States. We wish the Gevaert Company 
and Mr. Mackness the success they both merit. 
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Learning Photography by Mail 


THERE seems to be some question as to whether 
or not photography may be taught by mail. We might 
ask, why not? Is there any apparent limit to subjects 
which are now being taught successfully by many 
first-class correspondence schools, colleges and uni- 
versities? If mining, electrical engineering and train 
despatching can be taught by mail, it would seem that 
photography would offer no greater difficulty. After 
all, is not the success or failure of a correspondence- 
course usually due to the student, and whether or not 
he is honest with himself and the teachers of his cor- 
respondence-course? 

We believe that the personal contact between teacher 
and pupil is of tremendous value; but there are many 
who are unable to attend schools and universities in 
person. There are family and financial considerations 
which must be considered. Hence, the correspondence- 
course and school is literally a godsend to those who 
might never get an education or a profession other- 
wise. Therefore, we believe that photography may 
be taught by mail and excellent results obtained pro- 
vided the student does what is required, and does it 
honestly. Also, we add that such a course must be 
well planned, the teachers must have a heart, as well 
as technical knowledge, and the school, college or 
university must have high standards of scholarship 
and business-integrity. With such a combination of 
earnest student and well-equipped school, why shouldn't 
photography be taught by mail to those who can receive 
instruction in no other way? 


New French Catalog of J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. 


WE have examined with interest and approval the 
French lens-and-camera catalog recently issued by the 
well-known firm of J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., Church End 
Works, Willesden, London, N. W. 10, England. The 
products of this firm are of a quality to appeal to lovers 
of the best in photography. Apparently, photographers 
in countries where French is spoken were eager to 
know more about Dallmeyer lenses and cameras, 
hence the preparation and distribution of this new, 
attractive catalog. It is well printed, illustrated and 
may be had free of charge by writing direct to the 
Advertising Department. 


They’re Making Good Cameras in England 


SoMETIMES, we have an idea that certain forms of 
publicity are a bit exaggerated or that there isn’t 
back of the product all that the advertisement implies. 
Well. in the case of W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera 
House, Farrington Avenue, London, E. C. England, 
there’s something back of it all. A reprint from an 
illustrated article which appeared in the International 
Illustrated News, entitled “Camera Manufacture in 
England”, gives photographic proof of the splendid 
and well-equipped modern plant which makes “Car- 
bine”, “Ensign”, “Cameo”, “Klito” and “Klimax” 
cameras and accessories. It is a pleasure to record 
this fact and to let our readers know that in England 
they know how to make good lenses, cameras and 
photographic supplies which challenge and merit the 
consideration of all who appreciate honest and skilled 
workmanship. A mutual interchange of photographic 
ideas across the Atlantic is not only beneficial; but it 
is ever so pleasant to establish good will and friendship 
throughout the photographic world. No more can any 
country live unto itself, photographically or otherwise. 
Let us contribute our bit to the success and prosperity 
of all. 


Wood-Engraving and Mr. Frank French, A.N.A. 


Ir is with pleasure that we announce the early 
publication of an article by Mr. Frank French, member 
of the American National Academy, who is one of 
the few remaining members of a small group of wood- 
engravers who made the wood-blocks which illustrated 
Harper's. Magazine, The Century and other leading 
publications before the days of the mechanical half- 
tone-process. 

We had the good fortune to spend several pleasant 
hours with Mr. French while he visited Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, during his summer-vacation. He is a 
painter of national reputation and we wish that our 
readers might have had the privilege to see the beautiful 
pictures of the White Mountain region and Lake 
Winnepesaukee which Mr. French produced. Many 
of them have been and are now on exhibition throughout 
the country. Those of our readers who are lovers of 
New England scenery will do well to write to Mr. 
French at Manchester, New Hampshire, and find out 
where his pictures are on exhibition and we know 
that many of them will be sold at sight. We might 
add that Mr. French is a gentleman of the old school, 
a true artist and a man who merits the honors which 


have been bestowed upon him. 


Industrial Photographs of Foreign Countries 


Ir may be to the advantage of our readers to get in 
touch with Mr. Roswell J. Johnson, 125 Thirteenth 
Street, West New York, New Jersey. He is an expert 
photographer himself; but has recently entered a 
special field of activity. He states that he is specialis- 
ing in industrial photographs of foreign countries for 
the exploration and promotion of foreign interests in 
America. He adds that he is in the market for rural 
scenes, landscapes, construction-work and news- 
pictures. We would suggest that our readers get in 
touch with Mr. Johnson, tell him what they have, and 
make their own arrangements with regard to selling 
him prints or negatives. 


Those Camera-Club Bulletins and Letters 


Peruaps the hard-working editors of the several 
camera-club bulletins, house-organs and monthly 
letters think that we fail to appreciate the good work 
that they are doing. Just to correct any possible 
misunderstanding on the subject, we wish to make it 
clear that we feel deeply indebted to these editors 
and their interesting, helpful little publications. The 
fact is, we have gleaned many a hint and many an 
answer from the careful reading of camera-club bulle- 
tins. Some may say, “But these house-organs contain 
nothing of more than local interest. They are filled 
with personalities which mean nothing to strangers.” 
Perhaps this is true, to a certain extent; but is it not 
equally true that a club which is alive enough to stir 
up “personalities” is the type of club that is doing 
things? Moreover, are we not, after all, one large 
photographic family and capable of entering into the 
lives and activities of others who share the same 
interests as our own? The little human touches or 
personalities have their place along with helpful, 
practical, and inspirational items. May the camera- 
club bulletins grow in reader-interest and unite all 
lovers of photography into one large, congenial, happy 
family. This hope is not foolish idealism; but a very 
practical, businesslike solution to the problem of 
building up and sustaining a genuine interest in good 
photography among amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 


Thank You for the Messages of Good Will 


Just as we go-to press, let me tell you how much 
the many messages of good will and friendship mean 
tome. I venture to say that we all have times in our 
business and social life when we wonder whether or 
not our efforts are constructive, helpful and of any 
real value. Sometimes, we are justly or unjustly 
criticised, misunderstood and doomed to failure by 
those who do not know the facts. If with it all, we 
can keep smiling and face the future with courage, it 
is due, in great measure, to those kindly, sincere mes- 
sages of good will and understanding which are, indeed, 
above price and beyond the expression of adequate 
thanks. May the New Year be to you all just what 
you have hoped and wished it to be for me. 


Please Note Change in Honorable Mention 
Awards 


For the past year we have given a thorough trial 
to the idea of granting a credit of one dollar to all 
winners of an Honorable Mention Award who were 
or who had been, subscribers to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 
By and large, the arrangement did not work well. 
Whereupon we gave the entire problem careful con- 
sideration and have evolved a new, and we hope, more 
satisfactory method of awarding Honorable Mentions. 
Beginning with the competitions which end in January, 
1926, we will issue the usual Honorable Mention Cer- 
tificate. To those who win ten of these certificates, 
and send them in to us to be recorded, we will present 
a neat, suitably engraved silver-cup. There is no 
time-limit. Any contributor, to either of our com- 
petitions, who wins ten certificates, and sends them 
in, is entitled to the silver cup. 

We might add that we have received many very 
helpful and practical suggestions with regard to award- 
ing these Honorable Mentions. Some readers think 
that the certificate is enough; but we feel that there 
should be something to work for and something which 
may bear permanent testimony to pictorial success. 
As one reader pointed out, no matter from what point 
of view one looks at the matter, there is no money in 
it for the contributor or the publisher. Both are out 
of pocket financially; but in both cases there is the 
pleasure and satisfaction of doing something for pho- 
tography and maintaining interest in it by means of 
some incentive and a definite goal to reach. There- 
fore we ask our readers to co-operate with us, beginning 
with the January competitions, and give this new 
plan a fair trial. Please read the rules which govern 
both competitions in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. The new rules will be found in this issue. 


This Year We Resist the Temptation 


THERE is always a temptation for an editor, or a 
ublisher, to become very profuse in his promises to 
is readers with regard to the contents of his magazine 
for the coming year. It is human nature, isn’t it? 
Don’t we all try to put our best foot forward in business 
and socially? Really, I am convinced that this annual 
custom of heralding the “‘good things” for the New 
Year is done sincerely and with the desire to make 


every promise come true. Yet, what really happens? 
Things do not always work out so happily as planned 
and promised by the editor or the publisher. Some- 
times it is his fault, and again he has no control over 
the matter. From my own experience I am led to say 
that few editors are in a position to make very definite 
promises more than a few months ahead. Our modern 
life often takes swift toll of contributors whose literary 
and pictorial efforts were so confidently promised at 
the beginning of the year. My readers will remember 
a number of splendid men and women who will con- 
tribute no more articles or pictures—they went on to 
greater things during 1925. 

All of which brings me down to the point of this 
note. For the past few years I have heralded, an- 
nounced, promised and tried to make good every 
promise made with regard to material which appeared 
in Puoro-Era Macazine. Yes, I had some measure 
of success—the increasing subscription-list proves that 
—but, frankly, I fell far short of what I had planned 
to do. Without a doubt I am to blame in a number 
of cases; in others, “the breaks of the game were 
against me’, as the football coaches say. Therefore 
I am not going to herald or promise anything for 1926. 
I am not going to say a word about some really excep- 
tional material that is now at hand, nor refer to the 
fact that the editorial and typographical excellence of 
the magazine has resulted in a surprising increase of 
subscriptions from libraries, universities, high schools 
and professional men and women. However, what 
I will say—and I say it sincerely and humbly—is that 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE for 1926 will be so edited and 
printed that its pages will strive to stimulate, encour- 
age and promote the best in photography and the best 
in the lives of those who read it. 


They’re All Just Alike’’ 


TuE remark which is quoted as the heading of this 
item was made by a gentleman who is considered to be 
well-educated, a careful reader, and experienced ama- 
teur photographer. He referred to photographic 
magazines in this country and overseas. Of course 
he did not mean that his remark was to be taken liter- 
ally, because we all know that there is often a con- 
siderable difference in photographic magazines, espe- 
cially in typographical make-up. What I believe he 
did mean was that nearly all photographic publications 
adopted a similar course editorially, so far as the ma- 
terial used is concerned. By way of an_ interesting 
evening, get copies of all the American photographic 
magazines and compare them page by page. Read the 
editorials, articles, notes and even the jokes. 

Well, what of it? Just this, if there is not one of 
those magazines which stands out from the rest because 
of a certain editorial or typographical appeal, my friend 
is right, they are all alike. My own opinion of the 
matter is that every photographic magazine has—or 
ought to have—individuality. In short, each has 
something that none of the others have, and it is this 
“something” that is worth knowing about. More- 
over, every photographic magazine is trying its best 
to further the interests and growth of photography. 
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